





Water Festival Scene—Wichita High School North, Wichita, Kansas 














Now is the time . ee:: «» « 


the High School Service Record for each of your 
students. 





This booklet gives the student a permanent, authentic 
record of his achievements beyond the requirements of the 
curriculum. He can show it as proof of his qualities of leader- 
ship, industry, cooperation, and dependability. Each page is 
given to a brief description of an office held or to a duty 
performed, together with space for testimony of the faculty 
sponsor as to traits and qualities displayed by the student. 
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“Every teacher, administrator, in fact, every citizen should really know 
Secondary Education, the keystone of our American educational system. .” 


Hardy R. Finch 











The Editors of 


Secondary Education magazine invite you to share with 
them the accomplishments, the trends, and the problems 
of the American high school during the next two years. 











*Send $2.00 for two years’ subscription (eight issues) to 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Box 303, Greenwich, Conn. 


Member of the Educational Press Association of America 
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by As the Gditor Sees It a J 


Courtesy pays, but differently. In the 
Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, 
West Virginia, the food classes serve 
luncheon each day to the four pupils in 
each home room who have been elected 
the most courteous. And we are willing to 
gamble that these winners are courteous 
at the table too. 





The debate on the extra-pay-for-spon- 
soring question goes merrily on,. with 
both teachers and administrators and 
good arguments lined up on both sides. 
Next year we should like to present some 
actual experiences, instead of theoretical 
arguments, as justifying each side. If 
you have had such experience, pro or con, 
successful or unsuccessful, won’t you 
write it up for us before next fall? 
Thanks, we knew you would. 





Again. A certain high school basketball 
team won a certain state championship 
title this spring and, to show its appre- 
ciation, the community immediately raised 
money to buy the coach a new automobile. 
But the High School Athletic Association, 
which had a definite rule against this 
procedure, said “No.” So the community 
is pondering just what to do with the 
money—which is in the bank. The prob- 
lem is a real one. 

No, neither the money nor its value in 
any form can be “slipped” to the coach or 
his family. And no intelligent school man 
would jeopardize either his own position 
and standing or the eligibility of his 
school by countenancing any such “slip”. 
So, what to do? Well, gifts to coaches are 
prohibited, but gifts to schools aren’t. 





The United States Supreme Court has 
declared the use of public funds for reli- 
gious instructional purposes in the schools 
to be illegal. Perhaps, some of these days 
a case involving the legality of admission 
fees to public school events will come be- 
fore the Court. And if, as, and when it 
does, you’d better hold your breath—and 
begin to think of some readjustments. 





“Our gym isn’t big enough to accomo- 
date our basketball crowds” is a very com- 
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monly heard complaint these days. In one 
way, such a lack may be a blessing in dis. 
guise. It is conceivable that adequate seat. | 
ing and standing space might still more 
distort the functions of interscholastic 
athletics. Of course, it would mean addi- 
tional revenue—but this is not a justifiable 
purpose of the program. | 








The danger of publishing a school’s pro. 
cedure, plan, code, routine, etc., is that 
other schools will immediately and blindly 
adopt it. Due to differences in settings, the 
adoption may be, and undoubtedly often is, 
as unsuccessful in another school as it was 
successful in the original. Adapt, don’t 
adopt. 





This year the Student Board of Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
promoted a “Coke Hour” (machine serv- 
ice) for teachers and students in the 
cafeteria daily from 2:30-4:00. An ex- 
cellent social idea! It beats all hollow the 
“plan” in which “coking” is done at all | 
hours of the day—and in between—at 
machines stuck in every corridor. 








During the past year or two quite a 
number of schools have substituted ‘“Slop- 
py Joe” parties for the traditional high- 
calibered class or school dance. Perhaps | 
this is another terrible aftermath of the 
War. At least it is after the War, and it 
is terrible. 





A Circuit Court recently returned a judg- 
ment of $10,000 against a certain school 
district in a case that involved a fatal in- 
jury to a girl as she was descending a 
stadium ramp following a high school 
football game. The Court held that be- 
cause admission fees were charged the 
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school district was in the entertainment 
business, and was therefore liable for ac- 
cidents that occured to spectators. Ten 
thousand dollars would pay a lot of liabil- 
ity insurance premiums, now wouldn’t it? 





Well, we end our 19th year with a wish 
that you have a pleasant and profitable 
— We'll be seeing you again next 
all. 
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Activities and the Curriculum 
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in the modern secondary school is 

that of the best relationship of pupil 
activities to the curriculum. Some edu- 
cators take the position that every activity 
which merits the time and attention of 
pupils should be a definite part of the 
curriculum and be credited toward gradu- 
ation. Other educators insist that some 
areas Of pupil activity are best left out of 
the regular curriculum. A definition of 
terms, at this point, would serve to clarify 
the issue. 


In educational parlance the term curric- 
ulum is used generally to designate the 
total offering of the tormal work of the 
school. Gradually curriculum has come to 
mean the complete description of work to 
be covered, with objectives and methods of 
learning and teaching. Certain outstand- 
ing educational leaders have attempted to 
introduce a more defensible concept of 
curriculum. E. D. Grizzell in his book 
“American Secondary Education” asserts 
that “the total educational offering recog- 
nized by the school is characterized as the 
educational program of the school, and 
any part of that offering appropriate to 
the educational needs of the individual 
learner is designated as a curriculum. The 
curriculum is interpreted as the sum total 
of experiences necessary to the develop- 
ment in the individual of an efficient 
social personality”’.' 

The earliest schools had student activ- 
ities in one form or another, however in 
the United States these activities were 
generally ignored. This attitude charac- 
terized the majority of school faculties 
from the last decade of the nineteenth 
century to the first decade of the twen- 
tieth. ln recent times, nowever, principals 
and teachers have recognized, fostered 
and controlled these activities. 

The term “extracurriculum” is most 
unfortunate. It is probably the product 
of the periods when these activities were 
either ignored or openly opposed. At- 
tempts to foster such terms as co-curricu- 
lum, semi-curriculum, inter-curriculum or 
student activities have not’ succeeded, 
however, in displacing the older termin- 
ology. Fortunately, modern usage is in- 


A N important question to determine 


Grizzell, E. D.—1937—American Secondary Edu- 
ew York—Thomas Nelson and Sons.—pp. 
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vesting the term “extra-curriculum” with 
larger meanings. 

‘khe period of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of extracurricuium activities paral- 
leled the period of rapid increase in 
secondary-school enrollments. Some _ see 
the activities as a means of meeting the 
divergent needs of this growing and neter- 
ogeneous pupil population. It is implied 
that the curriculum was formal and static, 
but that extracurriculum activities were 
tlexible, free from formal restrictions, 
and theretore became an important means 
of serving the interests and educational 
needs of the new school population. ‘1his 
generalization not only applies to athletics 
but also to those activities requiring high 
scholastic aptitude and academic per- 
formance. 

The reasons for the remarkable devel- 
opment of extracurriculum activities are 
positive ones. The major explanations are 
that during this same period there has 
been developed a better understanding of 
the psychology of adolescence, as well as 
progressively clearer concepts of the 
proper means of training youth for citi- 
zenship. The psychological studies which 
deal with the period of adolescence have 
revealed many of the characteristics of 
the youth of secondary-school age. The 
physical, psychological, and social changes 
which occur during adolescence make the 
period of utmost consequence. Teachers 
and administrators are more sensitive, 
therefore, to the emotions, the new urges 
to action, the consciousness of and interest 
in others as a group, the restlessness and 
spirit of adventure which characterize the 
adolescent. With increasing clarity they 
see extracurriculum activities as indis- 
pensable mediums for guiding and direct- 
ing these adolescent tendencies into 
worthy and desirable channels. Conse- 
quently the modern school administrator 
and teacher are deliberately fostering 
pupil organizations of many types.’ 

The newspaper, the music organizations 
like the Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Club, Cho- 


2Grizzell, E. D.—The Evolution of Student Ac- 
+ i + mia York Educational Outlook 1926—pp 
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rus, Orchestra and Band, dramatics and 
debating are moving steadily toward cur- 
riculum status. Each of these fields has 
an extensive and desirable body of know!l- 
edge which is organized for teaching 
effectiveness and which requires the in- 
creased time thus afforded. Their in- 
clusion tends to enrich the curriculum 
offering and to make it more flexible. It 
is reasonable to expect that the trend will 
and should continue. 


The club program, the assembly, Stu- 
dent Council and the homeroom are re- 
garded as extracurriculum activities. By 
and large, courses of study for these ac- 
tivities are not available and would 
probably formalize them, if developed. 
Those areas, when wisely and unobtru- 
sively directed, capitalize pupil initiative 
in many situations important to the life of 
the school. It would appear, therefore, 
that it is highly desirable for those activ- 
ities to retain their extracurriculum 
status. 

Do schools which administer certain 
activities as definite offerings in the cur- 
riculum reach more or fewer pupils than 
schools which promote the same activities 
only as extracurriculum activities? Does 
the size of the school affect the percentage 
of pupils who participate in activities? 
Assuming the desirability of extensive 
participation in activities then answers to 
the questions are of great significance. 

It has been found in a study of secon- 
dary schools that schools which admin- 
istered the newspaper, boys’ glee club, 
girls’ glee club, chorus, orchestra, band, 
and dramatics as curriculum offerings 
were reaching a significantly larger pro- 
portion of their enrollments than was 
being done in schools which operated 
these activities as extracurriculum only. 
These facts argue strongly that the inclu- 
sion of these activities in the curriculum 
is a trend in the proper direction. A 
direct relationship was also found between 
the size of the school and the proportion 
of the student body enrolled in the activ- 
ities, whether they were administered on 
a curriculum or extracurriculum basis. 
The large porportions of pupils who par- 
ticipated were found in the _ smaller 
schools. For the larger schools, however, 
it seems clear that American secondary 
schools can become too large if an in- 
creased participation in activities is re- 
garded with the importance’ which 
appears defensible. 
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The modern secondary school uses al] 
of the life of the school tor educative pur. 
poses. It consciously seeks to develop the 
secondary-school graduate who possesses 
both social competency and knowledge, 
Such a school, therefore, recognizes its 
total educational offering as the educa. 
tional program of the school, and leads 
the individual learner to plan a curricu- 
lum appropriate to his educational needs 
from any part of that offering.’ 


In this larger and more significant 
sense there is no question of curriculum or 
extracurriculum as traditionally defined, 
Rather, the school is, first of all, con- 
cerned that it have an adequate educa- 
tional program with which to meet the 
varying capacities, interests, abilities, and 
needs of the individual learner. Secondly, 
it intentionally organizes and nurtures 
those areas of school life and activities 
which are essential to the development of 
the socially adjusted individual. The pro- 
gressive schoo! not only persists in the 
achievement of these goals, but also vital- 
ly maintains its function of developing the 
person who knows something. 


The home room, clubs, assemblies, and 
student participation in school control are 
the basic student activities. They provide 
the school with its main chance to achieve 
a sense of belongingness so essential to 
growth of healthy personalities. They pay 
dividends by what they contribute to 
knowledge, understandings, habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals; yet one of their chief 
values is the opportunity which they give 
the pupil to do something for his school. 
For it is in the promotion of the welfare 
of the school, in working for the improve- 
ment of the school, in striving to build a 
truly great school, that the pupil en- 
counters problems of moment to him, and 
that the citizen is nurtured.‘ 


Student activities are an indispensable 
part of the educational program of the 
school and each pupil’s curriculum should 
include those activities appropriate to his 
best development. The modern secondary 
school, with its functioning guidance pro- 
gram, assists each pupil to plan wisely his 
curriculum by drawing on the total edu- 
cational offering, to the end that its grad- 
uates are socially competent persons who 
know something. 

*Strong, Ruth—Group Activities in Colleges and 


Soqeueare Schools New York—Harper and Bros.— 


‘Criteria for Extra-Curricular Activities—Ameri- 
can School Board Journal—September 1941 
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Medicine Men of Education 


HROUGHTOUT EDUCATIONAL 

HISTORY there has been periodic 

beating of tribal drums to assemble 
the clan to hear the dictum of the medi- 
cine man. 

Early incantations asserted the unques- 
tionable merits of the disciplinary sub- 
jects, but scientific progress soon refuted 
the theory of mental discipline. Rising 
with the smoky vapors of another tribal 
campfire was the idea of mass education. 
Tribal wars continued unabated in their 
fury, sO a conjurer in gaudy paint and 
fluttering feathers ordained that the kin- 
dergarten was to be established for the 
training of the most impressionable age 
to counteract both the difficulties and the 
ills of injudicious mass education. A new 
tribal priest, convinced of the existence of 
a wide range of individual differences, 
tried to make attention to those variations 
compatible with free compulsory educa- 
tion by demanding homogeneous group- 
ing. In other tribes, primordial men in 
leaves or skins, rubbing their amulets, de- 
creed wide use of work books, special at- 
tention to social studies, erection of vo- 
cational schools, and use of the unit study 
method. High priestesses filled the class- 
rooms with orange crates in project after 
project. Not succeeding, tribal councils 
called in the aid of the tribesmen and or- 
ganized parent-teacher groups. Daring 
primeval men tried progressive experi- 
ments, discouraging the development of 
inhibitions and encouraging free expres- 
sion. An observant aborigine adopted an 
extensive extracurricular program for his 
people. A very powerful practitioner of 
leechcraft suggested consolidation, and 
scattered tribes grasped at his economic 
solution to educational problems. Now, 
far removed from the savage state, Kick- 
appo medicine men peddle nursery school 
and work experience plans as a crre-all 
and hawk cheap antidotes for hereditary 
educational ills and the diseases of society. 
Reputable chirurgeons with prestige and 
college degrees advocate the use of the 
wonder drugs—sulfanilimides—in a cap- 
sule of centralization. Others of the heal- 
ing art, equally painted and feathered, in 
appropriate masks dance wildly a dance 
interpreted to mean that federal aid as- 
sures equality of opportunity for all. 

Is federal aid to be regarded as the sole 
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solution to the multiplicity of problems 
facing education? Will increased salaries 
and better equipment alone insure better 
teaching? Will federal control or the lack 
of it prevent dissipation of funds and ef- 
fort? Is it an either-or proposition? Might 
it be a revival of educational witch-craft? 


Through the ages new educational 
theories have fired disciples; new ideas 
and practices have been promulgated by 
adherents; and new movements have 
reached vast proportions. Too often have 
these run their course without being 
challenged. Only in retrospect have some 
been questioned. After so many immediate 
distressing experiences with dangerous 
toys, shiny though they may be, and after 
seeing the damage that some of the brok- 
en toys did while they were new, it seems 
that educators would approach the new 
playthings more cautiously than hereto- 
fore. 

Some teachers, in their eagerness to 
stay out of the proverbial ultra-conserva- 
tive rut, have, figuratively speaking, 
donned Sloppy Joe sweaters and saddle 
shoes and tons of gaudy jewelry to keep 
apace with the times and to follow the 
dictates of the medicine man of the day. 
The Sloppy Joe sweater methods may have 
bagged on their classrooms; the unpol- 
ished saddle shoes may have hurt the 
classroom’s arches; the glistening baubles 
may have represented wasteful expendi- 
tures that tarnished in a short time. In 
their determination to be broad-minded, 
many teachers have adopted a jive atti- 
tude, only to find it supplanted overnight 
by swing, another primitive rythm they 
cannot understand. On the other hand, 
there are teachers who are still serving 
their grandmother’s recipes of herb tea 
and swearing by the hot water bottle in- 
discriminately for toothache, headache, 
and abdominal pain. 

In the United States, where school ad- 
ministration is left largely to local ini- 
tiative, it is strange that the teachers 
should become faddists rather than rug- 
ged individualists. As a body they are not 
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alone as seekers after a cure-all. Medical 
men have always hoped for a wonder 
drug. Government officials sought a pan- 
acea of economic ills and social ailments 
in the Social Security Act. Clergymen en- 
visioned a return of the masses to religion, 
lured by a swimming pool in every church. 
Such distinguished companions do not 
minimize the danger of the pitfall. 


Perhaps the foremost thing to do for 
prospective teachers to protect them from 
the power of mountebanks is to empha- 
size in educational history courses, the 
successive reactionary educational move- 
ments, not as isolated streams of life, but 
as an integral part of the whole historical 
scene. Maybe that will do as much as any- 
thing to make them hesitate to have a 
“teen canteen” just because other schools 
have, to prevent their going “‘whole hog” 
for the student government idea, to deter 
them from using indiscriminately devices 
described in “help-one-another” columns of 
educational magazines, or to curb the 
over-zealous convert of a theory such as 
the “‘play spirit” heard in a brief lecture 
course at summer school. For further as- 
surance of professional judgment the 
teacher should have a broad liberal edu- 
cation and thorough specialized training 
coupled with a lengthy interneship and 
in-service training—not just one or the 
other as has been advocated at different 
periods. Domestic and international ex- 
changes should be fostered even more ex- 
tensively than at present to broaden the 
view, lengthen the perspective, and induce 
thoughtful comparative evaluation. 

But it is not training alone, despite 
adopting the cream of the ages, that is 
needed. Nor is it retirement or sabbatical 
leave or increased supervision or travel or 
experience outside the cloisters. It is a 
combination of all of them. It is culling— 
selecting and discarding, creating and re- 
jecting—whole proposals as well as par- 
tial suggestions. It is using the scientific 
method without making a fetish of test- 
ing end analyzing. It is giving attention 
to physical fitness without becoming a 
fanatical sun-worshiper. 

The government has means to delay 
displacements of inventions in radio that 
would be unfairly expensive to the public. 
Malpractice in medicine is guarded 
against by associational control and legis- 
lation. Perhaps education needs a counter- 
part in retarding the marketing and mis- 
use of educational fads that would be in- 
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tangibly costly to the population. A Cen- 
taurian cabinet secretary of education— 
half statistics analyzing commissioner 
and half composite foreign minister— 
might be able to coordinate the efforts 
of our decentralized system without ac- 
tually centralizing it. A strong chief 
might be able to curb charlatanism with- 
out himself becoming a zealot for any 
particular charm. 


Education needs to be popularized for 
the public. Informed laymen, naturally 
conservative, would serve as a check on 
radical departures and unilateral changes. 
Yet it seems that few educators can write 
in a style that appeals to the general read- 
er. Writers seem to lack the facts and 
adequate terminology or to be unaware of 
the dramatic content of education. Ad- 
ministrators have not established the best 
type of press relations, but great strides 
forward have been made. Organizations, 
commendably desiring to present a united 
front, consciously discourage and uncon- 
sciously freeze out provocative contribu- 
tions to educational literature. The direct 
control of unschooled boards and the spec- 
tacle of the teacher at the mercy of the 
public quells expression. Those with self- 
ish interests enlist, subtly or otherwise, 
the local press to promote increased sala- 
ries, etc., from an objectionable point of 
view. Genuine public understanding, sym- 
pathy, and support cannot be gained on 
a large scale without reaching people 
through the press and the radio. In pre- 
historic times tribal] doctors controlled the 
advancement of their tribes by the amount 
of information they shared about their 
work. So it is today. 


Very often when educational leaders 
are absorbed in pursuing a new phantom 
that promises to be the sole solution of 
properly directing the child’s develop- 
ment, finances .are inadequate or nil. 
When education places itself on the basis 
of a charitable institution even on the 
grounds of securing co-operation from 
the homes, it places itself in a position in 
which it is morally obligated to advertise 
because it has asked favors of merchants 
and manufacturers, just as_ tribesmen 
were often bound for life for receiving 
a special conjuration. When schools stoop 
to lower levels to entertain the public for 
fund-raising purposes, in the guise of 
service, they are only defeating their own 
purpose in not elevating the artistic 
standards of the community and are only 
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weakening themselves as prey for quack- 
ery. 

a” the tom-toms beat in east or west, 
attention has fluctuated between the gifted 
child and the underprivileged child and 
has now settled on the middle road of 
mediocrity. At the shrine of mediocrity 
educators seem to worsip, not only for 
their students but also for themselves. 
Perhaps the war has blasted us back to 
poth extremes again, part of us search- 
ing for a roster of talent and the other 
part determined to erect a new building 
to be kept open seven days and seven 
nights a week to compensate slum chil- 
dren for their pitiable home conditions. 
Can’t all of us cope with both? 

Teachers need to be rededicated to their 
task. Leaders of the educational profes- 
sion should decry the prevalent and fal- 
lacious practice of initiating and sub- 
scribing to an educational fad that orig- 
inally or eventually assumes for itself om- 
nipotence in solving all education ills while 
in all its ramifications it becomes only an- 
other malignant growth. Neither gold nor 
patent brews will ever be more potent than 
primitive cauldrons of herbs and snake 
poison, or strands of elk teeth, or talis- 
mans with incantations. Modern educa- 
tional big chiefs of the future must ana- 
lvze educational problems in the light of 
the whole status of education and cease 
prescribing penicillinian wonder cures. 


Magic in Sales Promotion 


SAMUEL TISHERMAN 

Editor of Schenley Triangle 
Schenley High School 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


q" seemed that notheing less than magic 
could boost the circulation of our school 
newspaper, “The Schenley Triangle,” and 
sO we used magic. 

But before we get ahead of the story, 
let’s turn the clocks back to June 1946. 
At that time the Triangle was being pub- 
lished weekly, and each subscriber was re- 
ceiving fifteen copies a semester for fif- 
teen cents. The following term, which 
started in September, I found our school 
publication in bad shape. Due to the short- 
age of newsprint and a shakeup in the 
school printing department, it was impos- 
sible to bring the paper out each week, and 
the Triangle became a bi-weekly. This 
wasn’t the greatest setback however, for 
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the cost became twenty cents a semester. 
Thus there was a 50% decrease in quantity 
and a 25% increase in price! Try as we 
did, it was absolutely impossible to make 
this appear in the minds of the students as 
a bargain, or even as logic. 


Needless to say, our circulation drop- 
ped drastically. By the end of the semester 
the Triangle, though it was supposed to be 
a bi-weekly, had frequently failed to come 
out even that often. This condition pre- 
vailed for numerous reasons which are 
too lengthy and complicated to explain 
here; yet because of it, everybody lost 
interest in the paper. We poor editors 
slinked around with our noses to the 
ground, even though the fault was not 
ours. 


In February, things were so arranged 
that the Triangle would again appear each 
week. Along with this, the price soared to 
forty cents per semester. In order to boast 
once again of a large circulation, the staff 
started a gigantic subscription campaign. 
Appproaching our problem in two ways, 
we first tried to make our paper sell it- 
self by improving it, and second, we open- 
ed a massive drive to encourage the stu- 
dent body to buy their school publication. 

No longer was the paper being set up 
in the school print shop—a linotypist was 
now doing an expert job. This meant a 
clearer page and a greater variety of type. 
We cut the margin of the paper about one- 
half an inch, providing more space for 
news without using more paper. Changing 
our makeup, our head and masthead, we 
gave the Triangle a new face and a new 
start in life. Even the content of the paper 
was given a going-over. Dull and trite ar- 
ticles were strictly taboo. 

In an effort to get more names in the 
paper, a new column was adopted, entitled 
“Schenleyesque.” This feature commented 
on persons and events in general. Any 
item which was too small for a news or 
feature story eventually found its way in- 
to “Schenlevesque.” The idea soon made 
” big hit with the student body. Our first 
issue contained over seventy names. 

Having completed the improvements of 
the Triangle, we then set about to organ- 
ize our second attack, a gigantic subscrip- 
tion campaign. Through the use of daily 
items inserted in the morning bulletin and 
frequent auditorium announcements, we 
kept the purpose of our drive constantly 
before the students’ eyes. Homeroom rep- 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Cheerleaders Clinie 


OMETHING new and different in 

the way of high school activities 

took place at Kramer High School, 
Columbus, Nebraska, on December 6, 1947. 
On that day, approximately 120 cheer- 
leaders, pep club presidents, and pep club 
sponsors gathered at Kramer High to at- 
tend a Cheerleader Clinic sponsored by 
the school’s pep organization. 

This local organization, better known 
as the Booster Club, is composed of 65 
members, all of whom are actively inter- 
ested in their school’s sports and in the 
furthering of good school spirit. 

After the Booster Club had been desig- 
nated by the Nebraska High School Activ- 
ities Association as the 
organization to conduct 
such a clinic, plans were 
undertaken, and decora- 
tion, program, luncheon, 
and art directors were 
appointed. Because the 
clinic had as its main 
objectives the improve- 
ment of spectator be- 
haviour at high school 
games and improvement 
of inter-school relation- 
ships among competing 
schools, the program was 
based on these points. 

On the date set, the day’s activities were 
begun with the registration of visiting 
high school representatives. At 10:00 
A. M. the day’s program began with a 
demonstration of the cheerleading proced- 
ure given by a University of Nebraska 
cheerleader. 

Following this performance, a_ panel 
discussion devoted to the topic, “Develop- 
ing a Good Cheerleader.” was opened. A 
principal of a visiting high school acted as 
chairman of this panel. Topics discussed 
throughout this panel were, “Qualities of 
a Cheerleader”, “Correct Costumes’ for 
Cheerleaders”, “Do’s and Dont’s of Cheer- 
leading”, “Responsibility of Good Sports- 
manship”, “Awards to Cheerleaders”, and 
“Means of Developing Better Cheering 
Sections”. Following the panel, a general 
discussion in which the entire group par- 
ticipated, was held. 

At noon, a luncheon was served by the 
Booster Club members. At this time, a 
program which consisted of two piano 
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MARILYN KAASCH 


President of Booster Club, 
Kramer High School, 
Columbus, Nebraska 


solos, and an original skit was presented. 

The afternoon then followed with a 
panel discussion of the topic, “Developing 
Better Rallies’. Topics discussed were, 
“Means of Creating Pre-game Enthusi- 
asm”, “Part Played by Pep Organizations 
at Games”, “Types of Rallies’, ‘““Responsi- 
bility for Rallies’, and ‘““Number of Rallies 
and Time”. A cheerleader from Doane Col- 
lege was chairman of the panel. 

The day’s activities were concluded 





Sponsoring Cheerleaders Club 


after each represented school gave _ its 
favorite school yell before the group in a 
sort of sample pep rally. 

Although clinics of this type are rela- 
tively new in Nebraska and surrounding 
state high schools, Kramer High School 
and its Booster Club felt that they were 


well rewarded when they heard the re- 


mark of one of the visitors as he was leav- 
ing; “I think this has been one of the most 
wonderful conferences I have ever at- 
tended. I wish that I could attend a clinic 
of this type every year”. 

This, we believe, is the kind of report 
that educators like to hear about. School 
people realize the supreme importance of 
school spirit as a force toward the achieve- 
ment of most of the ideals of the modern 
high school. A clinic for cheerleaders of- 
fers a strategic approach to the solution 
of many problems, and we tell the story 
of our experience in the hope that the idea 


may grow accordingly for other high 


schools. 
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Planned Travel Is Education 


tor a small booklet written and com- 

piled by a group of Barrington, Lli- 
nois, students in the spring of 1947. Small 
and unpretentious as the publication was, 
it embodied the planning and study of 45 
geniors in the Barrington Consolidated 
High School who, with the help of faculty 
advisors, carried out a successful 13-day 
educational tour. The itinerary included 
Chicago, Gettysburg, Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, New York, Niagara Falls, 
Canada, and Detroit. 

Such a trip entails much work and 
some worry, but it is one of the most sat- 
istying educational projects that can be 
experienced, both from the standpoint of 
the teacher and that of the pupil. ‘he Bar- 
rington trip was managed by the superin- 
tendent, who had had previous exper- 
ience in the field of planned trips, but 
much work was delegated to student com- 
mittees who worked enthusiastically and 
efficiently in compiling rules, planning 
itinerary, and arranging transportation, 
publicity, and finance. The importance of 
such student groups cannot be over-esti- 
mated; the value of the trip depends to a 
large extent on the advance preparation 
and active participation of all. 

Shortly after the interest of the class 
had been aroused, a meeting was arranged 
for the parents, pupils, and faculty mem- 
bers in which the entire project was dis- 
cussed and all angles were considered. The 
student steering committee took charge, 
stated hopes and tentative plans, and 
called for expressions of opinion from 
parents, superintendent, and _ principal. 
This open discussion clarified the aims of 
the trip, indicated a strong community 
backing, and gave the “go ahead” signal 
for the enthusiastic class. 

Hotel bookings, tour schedules, guide 
service, and problems of transportation 
were taken care of through the superin- 
tendent’s office and entailed by far the 
most work and the greatest difficulties. It 
was decided to charter one large Grey- 
hound bus and to take one private car— 
the latter not only to take care of the over- 
flow but also to provide a little more flex- 
ibility of travel. If anyone was ill or if a 
few wished to vary the general plans a 
little, the entire group was not discom- 
moded. 


L ET’S GO EAST was the title chosen 
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F. C. THomas 

Superintendent, Public Schools 
Barrington, Illinois, and 

ANNETTE SHEEL 

Head of Social Studies Department 
High School, Barrington, [llinois 


Student committees, with advisors’ ap- 
proval, drew up their own set rules, made 
out lists of recommended clothing and 
supplies, wrote articles for newspapers, 
and planned an itinerary. In organizing 
the trip, it was decided that each member 
of the group should have definite informa- 
tion concerning the places to be visited. 
Much attention was given during the 
school year to acquiring the background 
of information which would make the trip 
most effective and enjoyable. Special at- 
tention was given in the United States 
history classes to the places to be visited. 
Group discussions were held, movies of 
Washington, D.C., were shown, and a bul- 
letin board display consisting of cartoons 
and pictures of major points of interest 
was exhibited. 

The booklet, Let’s Go East, grew out of 
the work of committees that decided to or- 
ganize and compile the information they 
had gathered and to make it a guide book 
for the tour. The pamphlet contained a 
letter from the superintendent stating his 
aims and general directions for the trip, 
a map of the route, the over-night stops 
and mailing addresses; rules, supplies 
recommended, and a day-by-day schedule 
of places to be visited. The latter was 
written in free and easy high school style 
and was interspersed with illustrative car- 
toons, which made the booklet both in- 
formative and interesting. 

The cost of the trip was defrayed in 
part by the class and in part by each in- 
dividual. Food concessions at the football 
and basketball games, a magician pre- 
sented in a public program, a play, 
and an alumni basketball game were 
projects carried on by the class during 
the year. By these methods the class 
earned almost enough to cover transporta- 
tion costs. Individuals met their own 
needs in a variety of ways. Some received 
the $70 needed as an outright gift, but 
many provided themselves with the sum 
by their own efforts. One boy contracted 
for an early morning paper route, another 
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set pins in a bowling alley after school 
hours, several of the group did part time 
clerking and office work, and others 
earned money doing a variety of odd jobs. 
Through interested cooperative effort the 
local bank helped the group set up a budg- 
et plan, and each week individuals of the 
class deposited their savings and built up 
their fund for the trip. The Board of Edu- 
cation supported the project enthusias- 
tically and paid the expenses of the 
sponsors. 


An appraisal of the trip in the light of 
value received and aims achieved indi- 
cated a return far in excess of even the 
faculty’s optimistic predictions. History 
was made real and vivid to the students as 
they watched a democratic government in 
action, their horizons were widened as 
thew saw a big cross section of American 
life, and they received fine personal train- 
ing as they lived and learned in close co- 
operation with a large group. One cannot 
walk through the battlefields at Gettys- 
burg or stand on the ramparts at Fort 
McHenry without feeling that history 
lives, nor can one visit the national cap- 
ital, meet representatives and senators 
personally, and hear a debate in Congress 
without feeling a direct share and respon- 
sibility in government. 

The general tone of the entire trip was 
good and evidenced itself in many ways. 
Good comradeship and cooperation pre- 
vailed at all times, a learning attitude was 
present, and enthusiasm was higher at 
the end of the journey than it was at the 
beginning. More tangible than this gen- 
eral feeling of success was the response to 
a questionnaire filled out on the last night 
of the trip. Here the class almost unani- 
mously voted Washington, D. C., as the 
greatest highlight, while they felt their 
greatest educational experience was the 
visit to the House and Senate. In sum- 
marizing the greatest value of the trip, 
the majority felt that the opportunity to 
live with one another in close cooperation 
with the faculty and classmates ranked 
first. 

Upon the return to Barrington the 
booklet, Let’s Go East, was superseded by 
one called, We’ve Been East, which sum- 
marized the highlights of the trip and the 
many pleasant personal experiences of 
the group. The book has many excellent 
pictures and a fine cloth binding—a do- 
nation from an interested school patron 
and parent of one of the group. The clos- 
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ing paragraph in che words of one of the 
seniors speaks for itself— 

Singing played a large part in the 
trip—there was good singing and then 
there were other kinds. But two things 
were sure: (1) that it was mighty 
loud singing, and (2) that almost every 
song written in the English language 
was sung. Of course, the songs that 
everyone remembers most were the 
ones that were sung as we rolled back 
into Barrington, escorted by the Chief 
of Police, Mr. Baade. “Auld Lang Syne” 
and the class song to the tune of 
“Heartaches” were never sung before 
the way they were then, for the boys 
and girls on that trip realized that the 
months of preparation, the weeks of 
saving, the days of planning, the hours 
of waiting, and finally the trip itself all 
were over. All of us were a little poorer 
financially, but this was far surpassed 
by the wealth of knowledge and exper- 
ience we gained on the trip. The out- 
standing value of the tour was in the 
cooperation shown between all the par- 
ticipants—students and sponsors alike. 
And on an equal rating with that was 
the value of the’friendships formed dur- 
ing these thirteen days of companion- 
ship. Someone said that some of the 
friendships created were much closer, 
perhaps, than those made during the 
years in school together. Truly the tour 
was (just as the word says) wonder- 


The enthusiasm of last year’s group and 
the friendships formed and cemented on 
the trip held over and permeated the en- 
tire community. At Christmas time the 
class assembled for alumni activities with 
greater enthusiasm and more interest and 
friendliness than most classes show. That 
feeling is still evinced by patrons of the 
school and by the class of 1948, which al- 
most 100% strong is now planning their 
trip to the East. 





Our generation knows, as no generation 
before it has ever known, that peace must 
be made. If we mean when we talk of 
peace that nothing this time will stop us 
from making peace—that neither lies nor 
deceptions nor tricks nor our weariness 
will prevent us—if we mean this we can 
speak of peace to the living and dead with- 
out shame. For nothing is true or honest 
in the talk of peace but our purpose. And 
the choice is ours.—Archibald Mac Leish 
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Sport Clinics 


THLETICS, long one of the most 

popular of all student activities, has 

been put to use in a novel manner 
through sport clinics. In New York this 
program is in progress, but is still in an 
experimental stage. Elementary and high 
schools all over the country can adopt a 
similar plan, but with some moderation. 
Undoubtedly there is room for research 
and study in this area in order fully to ap- 
ply clinics. Several examples of these 
clinics and their efforts follow: 


Basketball: 


As a student John (Bud) Palmer had 
been the star center and captain of the 
Princeton basketball team. He also made 
an enviable scholastic record. At present 
he is still considered the greatest basket- 
ball star in Princeton’s history. During 
the war he served as a Navy pilot. John 
Palmer is now captain of the New York 
Knickerbockers professional basketball 
team, which is owned by Ned Irish and 
the Madison Square Garden. It was 
through John Palmer’s thoughts and ef- 
forts that basketball clinics have been 
created and put to use in New York City. 


Since 1934 college basketball has been 
played at the Madison Square Garden. All 
these games had been filmed and stored 
away, never being put to any effective 
use. Mr. Palmer thought that it might 
create greater interest in basketball and 
also benefit youngsters if these films were 
shown to schools, clubs, and groups all 
over the city. He expounded his idea to 
Ned Iris, who managed all basketball ac- 
tivities at the Madison Square Garden. He 
suggested that members of the Knicker- 
bockers would accompany the films to ex- 
plain, illustrate, and demonstrate. Mr. 
Palmer was put in charge of the entire 
program. Mr. Irish approved and the plan 
was put into effect. The clinics average 
about three a week. They cover all parts 
of New York, Brooklyn, Westchester, and 
Staten Island. Their largest crowd was at 
the Golden Gate in Harlem, where two 
thousand youths attended the clinic. At 
each clinic the youngsters are encouraged 
to participate with the players from the 
Knickerbockers. Authorities in the var- 
ious schools and clubs visited say that this 
program has been of effective aid to the 
student’s morale and has thereby dimin- 
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Good sportsmanship has also been de- 
veloped. 

Boxing: 
ished juvenile delinquency in these areas. 

In Junior High School 120, every term 
a film of Joe Louis is shown. It presents 
his major fights. The films are narrated 
by a police captain of the neighborhood. 
The films are used to tell the students 
about Joe Louis the man, referring to his 
fair play and honesty in his fighting. The 
policeman portrayed Joe Louis as a per- 
son of high moral code who always boxed 
hard but squarely. Courage, clean living, 
generosity, and good sportsmanship were 
attributed to Joe Louis. It was urged that 
all the students should emulate Joe Louis’ 
qualities in all dealings throughout their 
lives. This program enabled the police to 
present themselves and to explain their 
duties as friends of the people in the 
neighborhood. Several policemen spoke, 
enumerating their duties, thereby making 
clear their function as protectors and citi- 
zens of the community. The students get a 
great deal of enjoyment from the films 
plus a new understanding of the worthy 
role played by the police. 


Baseball: 


In this field, there have been many ap- 
plications of the clinic idea. The American 
Legion forms and sponsors baseball teams 
in various places. These programs are 
sometimes integrated with a school’s stu- 
dent activity program. At present this 
plan is being run by George Herman 
“Babe” Ruth, one of the greatest baseball 
stars of all time and always known as a 
friend of youths. In relation to this, both 
major leagues produce films on their ac- 
tivities, which are shown in schools and 
clubs in many states of the union. These 
films show youngsters how to pitch, bat, 
and field the way the major leaguers play 
ball. They are narrated by former major 
league stars and have proved very popular 
all over the land. This plan should be ex- 
panded to all schools in all states. Wher- 
ever possible qualified baseball personnel 
should be present to explain and answer 
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guestions which will arise during the 
showing of the films. 

Football: 

Students will very readily flock to and 
appreciate football clinics showing films 
of the great teams in the country. These 
films should be demonstrated by college 
or professional footba!l stars. Every ma- 
jor tootball team, both professionai and 
college, make movies of their scrimmages 
and regular games. These are at present 
used only by the coaches to analyze errors 
or well executed plays by either individ- 
uals or the team as a unit. However, it can 
very easily be extended to the clinic idea 
as illustrated in the other sports. In fact, 
football and basketball can be the most 
widely used, as only these two sports are 
played well on the college level. 

Baseball is only played excellently on 
the major league level, and there are only 
sixteen such teams in the nation. More 
than that, these sixteen teams are located 
in only eleven cities. 

However, in football, as in basketball, 
young men can explain and illustrate the 
game all over the nation with great bene- 
fit to the youth. The aims include worthy 
use of leisure time, cooperation, good 
sportsmanship, honesty and fair play. 

Billiards : 

At the present time pool and billiards 
are held in distaste in many homes. Pool 
rooms to many an American family spells 
shady characters, gambling, drinking of 
hard liquor, and dissolute living in gen- 
eral. A change in this attitude is emerg- 
ing, due in the main to the work of one 
man who has visited many high schools 
and colleges all over the United States. 
The name of this man is Charles Peterson 
and he is considered the world’s greatest 
trick billiard expert. He spends most of 
his time covering this country, demon- 
strating to people (young people in school 
mainly) the benefits of this game. Peter- 
son believes that, taken away from bad 
surroundings, pool and billiards are ex- 
cellent games for building of concentra- 
tion powers and analysis. Mathematics 
can be directly related to this form of re- 
creation in addition to all the general 
benefits that accrue to any athletics en- 
deavor. Mr. Peterson feels and many 
educators agree that in the proper en- 
vironment, such as schools, these games 
will keep the youths off the streets and 
away from surroundings of a dubious na- 
ture where these games are too frequently 
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played. Films have been made on Charles 
reterson’s work » zich can be related to 
the sport clinic. 

Bowling: 

Finally we come to the sport that is the 
fastest growing in popularity, bowling. 
This sport can easily be adapted to the 
clinic method because there are many ex- 
perts to demonstrate it in all parts ot the 
country. Many film shorts have also been 
made by Hollywood which can be shown 
in conjunction with this project. ‘The 
benefits of the game are muscular co- 
ordination, balance and use of visual 
acuity, in addition to those mentioned for 
the other sports. Mathematics is applied 


in relation to the scoring, which is com- 


plicated but fascinating to the beginner. 


Illustrations have been given of the 
sport clinic in basketball, boxing, baseball, 
football, billiards, and bowling. Actually 
this list could be continued into as many 
sports as are suitable to any specific lo- 
cality in the country in relation to popu- 
larity, qualified personnel, and enough 
interested individuals to carry on the pro- 
gram. The benefits of the program are 
many, such as: decrease in juvenile delin- 
quency, increased sportsmanship, spirit of 
cooperation, enjoyment by students, better 
health, and a greater understanding of 
sports by adults as well as by students. 


The administration of a program such 
as outlined in this article is of major im- 
portance in the successful fruition of these 
plans. Here is one method by which this 
program can be integrated in a regular 
school student activity program. 

A teacher should be put in charge of the 
entire program. If the person chosen is a 
regular teacher, he should be relieved of 
some of his teaching load to allow ad- 
equate time for planning and executing 
the program. The teacher should contact 
various colleges or professionals, or both, 
in the area to see if they would be willing 
and able to cooperate in this activity. This 
individual should possess a_ persuasive 
personality which would enable him to 
present advantages why the program 
would be beneficial, not only to the stu- 
dents, but also for the various colleges or 
professional teams involved. The activity 
should be included in the students’ regular 
program during school hours. It would be 
advisable, however, to make it at the end 
of the day so that those desiring to remain 
longer may do so without interfering with 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Social-Studies Trip as an Allied Activity 


aN connection with the teaching of 
secondary-school social studies, the 
field trip is becoming increasingly promi- 
nent. To be specific, reference is made to 
the situation in which the entire class is 
given opportunity to visit a place or 
places where a portion of previously stu- 
died subject matter can be made more 
realistic. The trip is under the direction 
of the classroom teacher and is one that 
is given official recognition and approval 
by the school’s administrative staff. It is 
contended that this is either an allied ac- 
tivity or very closely related thereto. If 
properly executed it will help attain many 
of the objectives set for the best of these 
programs now functioning in our secon- 
dary schools. 


One point having to do with the pur- 
pose of the social-studies field trip has 
been mentioned above. This effort to at- 
tain realism has had a chance to succeed 
because most pupils show keener interest 
in concrete objects than they do in ab- 
stract generalities. We all know the value 
of illustrating a point with an object in 
the classroom itself; if a succession of ob- 
servations of such nature presents itself 
over a period of from an hour to a full 
day or more, it can be reasonably assumed 
that attention and interest will stay at a 
high level. Next, there are always many 
pupils taking social studies both by re- 
quirement and election who are frank to 
admit that they do not especially like the 
courses. This situation obtains more fre- 
quently if the method of teaching is along 
purely traditional lines. Thus, one of the 
purposes of the field trip can well be that 
of increasing interest. It will often serve 
to arouse those who appear to be beyond 
redem#tion; it usually increases the in- 
terest of those for whom the subject has 
already held fascination. Much attention 
is also being given to the development of 
desirable behavior in social-studies situ- 
ations. That is, in making evaluations of 
the results of the teaching of social-studies 
it is hoped that the pupils are growing 
into adults who will respond far better in 
all social situations than they would if 
they had not taken the courses. From the 
field trin it is onite possible that the ad- 
ditional factual information thus gained 
will function significantly. Finallv, in the 
planning of the trip there is abundant op- 
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portunity for the practice of democratic 
procedures. There will be a few or no 
members who fail to contribute worthy 
suggestions designed to make it success- 
ful; furthermore, many of them will of- 
fer to perform key services during the 
time thus spent. 


Where to go and how much time to 
spend on the social-studies field trip will 
depend upon the number and variety of 
points of interest within reach of the loc- 
al community ; likewise it will be necessary 
to take into account the general enthusi- 
asm for this type of activity. The follow- 
ing are examples of such trips that have 
been taken by various groups at some 
time, the grade level being indicated fol- 
lowing the identification: City hall, nine; 
newspaper office, twelve; fire station, 
nine; bank, twelve; art gallery, twelve; 
city water plant, nine; broadcasting sta- 
tion, eleven and twelve; intensive tour of 
the nation’s capitol, twelve; all offices in 
country court house, nine and eleven; 
voting polls, eleven; state legislature in 
session, eleven; and all offices in state 
capitol building, eleven. 


In preparation for a social-studies field 
trip it is best for the initial suggestion to 
come from one of the pupils. In any event 
a discussion in which there is free pupil 
participation should bring out what the 
group might conceivably gain from the 
time thus svent. If it is decided that the 
trip would be profitable and feasible, op- 
portunity for the appointment of commit- 
tees follows. Some of the details with 
which pupils can help are making contacts 
with individuals at the place or places of 
the proposed trip, studying possible means 
of transportation, collecting money in ad- 
vance for necessary expenses, arranging 
an itinerary, planning for meals and in- 
cidental entertainment, securing informa- 
tion relative to such legal matters as 
school liability for accident, liability of 
those who furnish transportation, author- 
ity to participate in school field trips, and 
preparations of an outline of information 
that the class should learn as a result of 
the trip. The foregoing statement applies 
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generally to the longer trips; those points 
that are applicable can be brought into 
the play on the shorter trip. The success- 
ful teacher does much directly and indi- 
rectly that causes the above-mentioned de- 
tails to take place in the smoothest pos- 
sible fashion. In addition, it is a specific 
teacher function to see that the pupils 
have a complete social-studies information 
background that will enable them to ask 
searching questions and to gain valuable 
information. 

There are several points and guiding 
principles that must of necessity be given 
attention before the trip is begun. Some 
of them have been implied above while 
others have not. 

1. There should be general enthusiasm 
on the part of the class for the particular 
trip in question. Pupils who do not share 
in the spirit of the purpose of the occasion 
should not be urged to go. 

2. The same generous approval of the 
principal of the school should be in evi- 
dence. Otherwise the trip should not be 
undertaken. 


3. Written permission should be se- 
cured from the parents or guardian of 
each of the pupils who is to go. Form 
statements which will require only the in- 
sertion of the pupil’s name and the signa- 
ture are easily prepared. 


4, All parents and pupils should be 
supplied with a comprehensive schedule of 
the trip. This will clarify such routine 
matters as time and place of departure, 
where the group will be at a particular 
hour, and time of return to the school. 


5. People who regularly work at the 
places where the group stops and who 
have consented to guide, answer questions, 
etc., should be fully informed in advance 
as to the object of the trip and the length 
of time that the group can stay. 


6. Despite the fact that ordinary class- 
room procedures do not produce problems 
of discipline for the capable teacher, the 
field trip is enough of an innovation to 
demand the stressing of some fairly ob- 
vious points. It should be agreed upon in 
advance that preferred modes of conduct 
shall guide behavior, that: grateful ap- 
preciation for the help of non-school peo- 
ple shall be demonstrated, and that co- 
operation should be evidenced throughout. 


In connection with point number six 
mentioned above the following letter is of- 
fered as typical of one that might be writ- 
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ten in advance requesting help for the class 
at a place where it is proposed to visit: 
University High School 
Laramie, Wyoming 
February 6. 
Miss Edna B. Stolt 
State Superintendent of Schools 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Dear Miss Stolt: 

We have two classes in our school who are 
now engaged in a study of Wyoming history and 
government. In a conference with the junior 
teachers in this area, it was suggested that a 
social-studies field trip to the state capitol while 
the legislature is in session would be very help- 
ful. When the matter was later discussed with 
the children, it was found that there are thirty- 
five of them who would like to participate. Ac- 
cordingly, we have set the afternoon of February 
18 as the time that we should like to come. 

The request that we have in mind in relation 
to your office is based on the fact that we feel 
that we need guidance in and around the capitol 
building. Therefore, may we inquire as _ to 
whether or not you have someone who would 
have the time to extend this service to us. We 
expect to arrive at 1:30 and desire to devote 
about forty-five minutes to this part of the trip. 

Any helps or suggestions that you may offer 
will be gratefully appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 
Clarence D. Samford, Head 
Department of Social Studies 


Point number three suggested the neces- 
sity of securing written permission from 
the parent or guardian of pupils who 
make such trips. The following form is 
offered as one that sets forth general in- 
formation relative to the trip as well as 
one that secures the desired permission: 

University High School 
Laramie, Wyoming 
February 17. 
Dear Patron: 

Some of the pupils of University High School 
have indicated an interest in taking a_social- 
studies field trip to the state capitol at Cheyenne 
in order to learn from practical observation some 
things about Wyoming state history and govern- 
ment. The trip is now planned for tomorrow 
afternoon, February 18. Pupils planning to go 
will assemble in front of the Education Building 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

A guide from the office of the State Depart- 
ment of Education will help us gain information 
in and around the capitol building. The State 
Librarian has agreed to have someone available 
to assist us in gaining the most possible from 
our time spent at the State Museum. The Clerk 
of the United States District Court gives as- 
surance of being willing to help in every way 
possible. The last observation is planned for the 
Cheyenne Municipal Building, where Police 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Students’ Day and Its Evaluation 


AST MAY Anacostia High School 
following the example of many other 
institutions throughout the country, 
held Students’ Day. On that day, selected 
students took over the administration 
and management of the school. The plan- 
ning and execution of the project were 
under the direction of the Student Council. 


Since every present day project must 
have its objectives, the first task was to 
state the objectives of this day. The 
officers and faculty advisers of the coun- 
cil decided that there were three main 
objectives : 


1. To enable those students selected to 
act as administrators and teachers to 
better understand the duties and 
problems involved in running a school 
smoothly and efficiently. 

2. To develop a sense of responsibility 
and dependability on the part of the 
students. 

3. To develop student initiative and self- 
reliance. 

Prior to Students’ Day, the necessary 
preliminary work was completed by the 
faculty. This work included selecting the 
students who were to act as teachers, in- 
structing these students in general school 
procedure, and planning the individual 
class work by teachers and student teach- 
ers. Each teacher was asked to submit 
three choices in the order of preference, 
for the student to take his or her classes. 
Needless, to say there were many con- 
flicts. The best students were wanted by 
several teachers. The task of straighten- 
ing out these conflicts to the best interests 
of all concerned was one of the most dif- 
ficult jobs of the planning committee. 
After the list of student teachers was 
complete, a meeting was held at which 
they were given general instructions for 
the day and at which time they were given 
an opportunity to ask questions. All the 
students selected to teach were given an 
opportunity to decline if they so wished. 
As far as possible one student carried out 
the entire program of the teacher, includ- 
ing all extracurricular activities. 

The day was a great success. Every- 
thing went very smoothly. The assembly 
planned and executed by the student 
princippal and student assistant principal 
was well planned and very orderly. A 
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faculty meeting and tea for the student 
teachers was held at the close of school. 


The faculty advisers of the Student 
Council felt that the day, to be a real suc- 
cess, must be evaluated, and so three 
questionnaires were prepared—one for 
teachers, one for student teachers and one 
for students. Each teacher and each stu- 
dent teacher was required to fill out the 
proper questionnaire. Fifty-one students, 
representing every semester, were selected 
at random from the student body and 
asked to fill out the student questionnaire. 
The results of these questionnaires are as 
follows: 


Teacher Questionnaire 

In your opinion, from a general point 

of view, was Students’ Day a success? 

Yes—44; No—2; no answer—5. 

2. To what degree was there interrup- 
tion in the teaching-learning process? 
Complete—0; great—3; some—24; 
littl—_15; none—6; no answer—3. 

3. What kind of job did your student 
teacher do? Excellent—28; good— 
21; fair—4; poor—2. 

4. Are you in favor of repeating Stu- 
dents’ Day again? Yes—37; No—12; 
No answer—2. 

5. Unfavorable impressions: 

Lack of teaching background 
Tendency of some students to take 
advantage of student teachers. 
Student teacher faculty meeting pre- 
vented make-up work after school. 
Poor student teacher preparation. 
Students’ Day interfered with regu- 
lar teaching plans. 

Experience of being a teacher limited 
to a few students. 

Extra work for regular teachers. 
Students expressed boredom. 


6. Favorable impressions: 
Gives the regular teacher an oppor- 
tunity to see students in action as an 
observer. 
Gives student teachers an insight into 
the problems of a teacher. 
Student teachers manifested a desire 
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to do a good job, were serious, and 
well prepared. 
Students cooperated with student 
teachers—some reciting who normal- 
ly would not. 
Few disciplinary problems. 
Gives students a sense of responsi- 
bility. 
Student traffic in corridors very 
light during homeroom period. 
Students enjoyed the feeling that 
they were running things. 

7. Comments and suggestions: 
Give results of the evaluation to the 
faculty. 
Students’ Day should have more pub- 
licity before the day arrives. 
Have different student for each class 
to obtain greater student partici- 
pation. (Such a plan would defeat 
the purpose of the day.) 
Student teachers should attend a 
faculty meeting with the regular 
teachers to review the general objec- 
tives desired. 


Student Teacher Questionnaire 


1. Did you enjoy the teaching experi- 

ence? Yes—59; No—1. 

Was it a worthwhile experience? 

Yes—61; No—0. 

Would you care to undertake it 

again? Yes—56; No—-5. 

4. Were classes cooperative? Yes—44; 
No—1; Some—2. 

5. Were there any discipline problems? 
Yes 7; No—45. The chief disciplinary 
problems were reported to be talking 
and lack of attention. 

6. Favorable impressions: 

Classes ran smoothly. 

Cooperation excellent. 

Helps students to understand the 

problems of the teacher. 

Gives student teachers an opportunity 

to see whether or not they would like 

to be teachers. 

Students courteous and willing to 

learn. 

Unfavorable impressions: 

Too much gum chewing. 

Work tiring for student teachers. 

Students take day too lightly. 

Some students not very cooperative. 

Lessons not prepared. 

8. Suggestions: 

Special provisions should be made for 
troublesome classes. 

Students’ Day should become an an- 
nual event. 
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A Course in good manners should be 
given students throughout their 
school years. 

Student Questionnaire 

1. In your opinion, from a general point 

of view was Students’ Day a success? 

Yes—50; No—1. 

To what extent did Students’ Day in- 

terfere with your learning? Com- 

pletely—_0; Greatly—0; Some—4; 

Little—7 ; None—40. 

3. Evaluate the teaching of your student 
teachers: Excellent—130; good— 
107; fair 57; poor—3. 

4, Would you like to have Students’ Day 
again next year? Yes—50; No—1. 

5. Unfavorable impressions: 

Student teachers too hard. 
Too much interference from regular 
teachers. 

6. Favorable impressions: 

Lessons well prepared by student 
teachers. 

Students’ Day was well organized. 
Students’ Day broke the monotony. 
Conduct of students good. 

7. Suggestions: 

Have only seniors. (Not advisable 
because some teachers do not know 
the seniors well enough.) 

Make students’ Day an annual event. 


From the results of the three question- 
naires, Students’ Day may be considered 
to have been a success in the opinion of 
both the faculty and the student body. Of 
course there were dissenters in both 
groups but judging by the results, these 
would be in a minority group. 

Plans are now being made for another 
Students’ Day this spring. We are trying 
to correct last year’s errors and to make 
use of the suggestions offered. For in- 
stance, we are limiting the student teach- 
ers to pupils in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth semesters. Each teacher is_ being 
allowed only one regular teacher and an 
alternate. We are also asking teachers to 
select students who can discipline a class 
as well as handle the subject matter to be 
taught. We have also stressed the need 
for detailed lesson planning bv the student 
teacher and regular teacher. Also teachers 
are being asked to take no part in either 
the discipline or teaching unless a great 
difficulty arises. With last year’s mistakes 
in the background, and an honest effort 
being made to correct them, we are look- 
ing forward to a bigger and better Stu- 
dents’ Day. 
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A Poetry Festival 


HE applause of the crowded audi- 

torium was enthusiastic. “The 

mighty Casey had struck out.” The 
Poetry Festival was in progress, and the 
old favorite, “Casey at the Bat,” the choice 
of an eighth grade boy, had appealed to a 
baseball-concious audience. 

Early in the year the idea of a Poetry 
Festival at the P. K. Young Laboratory 
School had been discussed with teachers 
and pupils, and plans were made by var- 
ious groups and individuals. The purpose 
of holding such a festival was fourfold. 
In the first place, boys and girls need the 
beauty and the joy that great poetry can 
bring into their lives. They must learn to 
love poetry by growing up with it, by 
reading it often, by hearing it read well, 
and by making it, as they make music, a 
part of their lives. Again, in a machine- 
minded age they need the spiritual uplift 
and the inspiration that can come to them 
through the message of great poets. 

Such a festival can contribute greatly 
to the growth of the individual—and the 
group. Individual choices are sometimes 
quite a revelation of character and inter- 
est. Poor choices are sometimes changed 
because the student, through participat- 
ing in class discussions and listening to 
the poems read by others, has begun to 
form some standards by which to judge 
poetry. The pupil may gain poise also 
through standing before a group and giv- 
ing to it some passage that he enjoys. 
Through choral reading the timid pupil 
may find ease and joy in expression, and 
as he advances from group reading to 
solo parts, he will gain courage. 

This is not the time to go into the many 
advantages of choral reading, but mention 
should be made of the fact that such read- 
ing demands the entire attention and skill 
of the participant. It is an excellent test 
of group feeling, of group interest and co- 
operation. The opportunities for the form- 
ing of good speech habits are excellent. 
All vowels must be correctly given; all 
consonants must be clear and crisp; enun- 
ciation must be distinct, and pronuncia- 
tion must be correct. Above all, the 
interpretation—the feeling of. the group 
in its expressions of the thought of the 
author—and the joy of getting this 
thought across the footlights: these are 
the satisfactions that come to thereader. 
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Plans for the Festival grew out of the 
daily work of the pupils. Often the teach- 
ing of poetry has been an integral part of 
the unit of work. Again it has been 
through teachers’ encouraging boys and 
girls to read to the class poems which they 
love. Groups listened to recordings of solo 
and of group readings. Sometimes the 
teacher read to the group. Some great 
passages were memorized in the class. 
(All pupils are encouraged to do voluntary 
memorization, but the required learning 
of long teacher-designated passages of the 
classics does not have the place that it 
once held when most of the students in 
the higher grades were in the upper 
quartile of ability.) Each teacher, there- 
fore, sees that most pupils learn in a 
meaningful situation some of the great 
passages that have been and are a part of 
the common heritage of a democratic 
people. One group was working definitely 
on improving speech habits; another 
group became interested in some of the 
old Greek choruses through its study of 
Greek life. Other groups planned a pres- 
entation of some of the interesting parts 
of the Shakespearean plays which they 
were studying. 

In spite of much illness among both 
teachers and pupils a program consisting 
of individual and group reading from pu- 
pils in the elementary and high school 
grades was presented in the auditorium 
in April. Such a program holds possibil- 
ities for happy experiences in the demo- 
cratic way of life. During school years 
and in later | ife an individual likes to feel 
himself a part of a group that is having 
or has had common cultural experiences. 
He likes to be able to say, ““Do you remem- 
ber when...... ? Didn’t old Joe give us a 
big laugh when...... ?” We learn to un- 
derstand people when we know them. We 
recognize ability and worth in others 
when through various common experi- 
ences we find what they can do. Thus are 
the principles of a democracy fostered. 

In criticism of modern education Walter 
Lippman deplores the fact that “there is 
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no common faith, no common body of 
principles, no common body of knowledge, 
no common moral and intellectual disci- 
pline. Yet the graduates of these modern 
schools are expected to form a civilized 
community. They are expected to govern 
themselves. They are expected to arrive 
by discussion at common purposes. When 
one realizes that they have no common 
culture, is it astounding that they have no 
common purpose?” (7'his America, page 
22). He argues that without the studies 
and discipline which support and form the 
spiritual outlook and habits on which 
democracy is based, our world, like a tree 
cut off from its roots in the soil, must die 
and be replaced by alien and barbarous 
things. (P. 290). 

Although we do not agree with all that 
Mr. Lippman says in the essay from 
which we quote, we do believe that common 
experiences, common enjoyments, and 
common discussions of the thoughts of 
great writers, and of other men of the 
past and of the present, foster greater 
understandings and friendships. A Poetry 
Festival can be a rich, satisfying ex- 
perience. 

Poetry is itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets poets, and the 

more 

We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in Love and power—under- 

makers. 


Bailey, “Festus.” 


A copy of the program and further information 
may be obtained if desired from The Curriculum 
Library, University of Florida, Gainesville. 





Social-Studies Trip as an Allied Activity 
(Continued from page 286) 


Court will be in session. Our party should leave 
Cheyenne for Laramie at 5:30 p. m. 

We feel that the trip will be beneficial to those 
who participate. We shall exercise our best 
judgment in matters pertaining to conduct and 
safety. Naturally, it is impossible for us to as- 
sume financial responsibility for accident or 
other misfortune that might arise. 

It will be helpful to us in planning the trip 
and keeping proper records pertaining to it if 
you will indicate by your signature your knowl- 
edge of the plans and your approval for 
to accompany us. 

(Signed) 

Cordially yours, 

Clarence D. Samford, Head 

Department of Social Studies 














As a final step in preparation for the 
trip it is quite appropriate to hand each 
pupil and adult driver or sponsor a 
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mimeographed sheet setting torth final 
reminders and instructions. The follow- 
ing information is typical of that usually 
given and pertains to the trip being de- 
scribed: 
SOCIAL-STUDIES FIELD TRIP TO CHEYENNE 
February 18, 1947 
I. Remember 
1. The profit that you derive from 
this trip and the quality of the 
judgment that you exercise assures 
or precludes this type of experience 
for future classes. 
2. You should have a definite under- 
standing with the driver of the 
automobile in which you ride in re- 
gard to time of departure, expenses 
involved, etc. 

II. To Cheyenne 

1. All automobiles will leave Lara- 
mie from the front of the Educa- 
tion Building at twelve o’clock noon. 
2. One stop will be made by all in 
front of the Summit to determine 
whether or not the entire group is 
following properly. 

III. Parking: Parking should be in the 
vicinity of the capitol building and 
state library. 

IV. State Capitol: Assemble at the 

south entrance of the capital at 1:30 
p. m. Guides from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Schools 
will be there to conduct us through 
the state office buildings and to the 
two houses of the state ligislature 
in session. 

V. State Museum: Meet at the west 
entrance of the state museum at 
2:45 p. m. Register in the guest 
book at the desk. A member of the 
regular museum staff will talk 
briefly about the collections to be 
seen before we proceed. 

VI. Federal District Court: Automo- 
biles should be moved to the vicin- 
ity of the Postoffice building at 
4:00 p. m. Unfortunately the court 
will not be in session but a repre- 
sentative of the clerk will show us 
the rooms and explain the principal 
functions. 

Eat: At 4:30 p. m. a fifteen-min- 

utes period will be set aside to eat 

a light lunch. There are many suit- 

able places near the Postoffice 

building. 

VIII. Municipal Court: Meet at the east 
(Continued on page 292) 
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“Postures on Parade” 


“Postures on Parade’, was given at a 
Girls’ League program and received such 
applause that we gave it again as an ex- 
change for the Boys’ League. A speech stu- 
dent was selected to be the reader. Other 
characters, dressed to accentuate thei 
roles, paraded on the stage as at a fashion 
show. 

Attention ladies: 


Forget about faces! Too much attention 
has been paid to faces. 

Your face can be a mask, but your body 
—the way you stand, sit, or walk—is a 
dead give-away. 

The Susies and Sylvias pictured here 
may think that their faces are their for- 
tune, but we know that their postures are 
most unfortunate! 


We now present 
Postures on Parade 


Listen, my children, and let me talk 
Of the dreadful ways that ladies walk; 
Look, while we show you a style parade 
Of ladies doing a promenade, 
Just to illustrate, all in fun 
How your walking should NOT be done 
Horrible samples will soon appear 
Who by posture will make it clear 
Just what happens to women fair 
Who do not know and who do not care 
How they look when they take the air. 
Stop, Look, Listen, and tremble, too, 
Do these walkers resemble YOU? 
Sylvia Slouch 
First with a slinky backward crouch 
Enters Debutante Sylvia Slouch. 
Up with hips and down with seat, 
Here is Sylvia, all complete, 
Saggy, shouldrers and sunken chest 
Poor old diaphragm quite depressed, 
Who is Sylvia—she’s a sight! 
Susie Swayback 
Next, we beg to introduce 
Susie Swayback, on the loose, 
Sue is full of curves and graces, 
But she curves in frightful places. 
See the hollow in her spine. 
Note the most distressing line 
From her chin down to her back, 
Ah, the streets are full of Susies! 
Hortense Hump 
Here’s a dowager, sleek and plump 
Cursed with a dowager’s famous hump. 
Lots of dowagers get like that 
When they’re lazy, and rich and fat. 
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Is it something that she ate 
Or because she won’t stand straight? 
Humps belong on camels, madam, 
Ladies never should have had ‘em! 
Samantha Stoop 
Down the street with a sort of droop, 
Here come strutting Samantha Stoop. 
Here is a student who loves her books 
(Oh, how study can ruin looks!) 
Shoulders stooping and head out- 
thrust, 
Laugh if you will and weep if you must, 
Wherever, she goes, in thought 
immersed, 
Her legs go last and her nose goes first! 
Sallie Stiff 
Parades, of course, are lots of fun 
But what girl wishes to walk like one? 
Yet Sallie Stiff, the crazy nut, 
Has got a military strut. 
With shoulders stiff and backbone 
rigid, 
She has a gait that’s simply frigid, 
If Hitler saw her, he’d enlist her, 
But where’s the man who’s ever 
kissed her? 
Barbara Bounce 
Barbara Bounce is always gay. 
But, oh girls! What a sway! 
She looks like a rabbit, 
And tho it’s a habit 
To hop along at this merry gate, 
Strange as it seems there’s never a 
date. 

To sum it all up in a word or two 
Does Barbara Bounce resemble you? 
Conclusion 
Now that we’ve tactfully put on the spot, 
Ladies who walk as they plainly should 

not, 
If our review is to do any good, we’ll now 
Show someone who walks as she 
SHOULD! 
So in conclusion we’re pleased to present, 
Miss Polly Posture, a maid heaven-sent, 
Easy and graceful, natural and fine, 
Showing respect for her chest and her 
spine. 
All of her inwards in perfect alignment, 
Here is the essence of grace and 
refinement. 
Do you observe, as she comes into view, 
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She walks exactly, precisely like YOU? 
Then let us add, according to plan, 
“Not as you DO, dearies,’”—‘‘just as you 
CAN!” 
Review 
Now look them over again, Gals— 
The Sylvias, the Susies, the Bounces, the 
Sals, 
Which of these eight modern examples 
fit you most in the way and ambles? 
What to Do About It 

If you don’t like the way you look, 

Just take what these Freshmen took. 

Alittle exercise every day 

Will show results right away. 

At the conclusion, a group of girls from 
the Gym classes gave a health demonstra- 
tion ending in correct standing position 
according to the “seven points of good 
posture,’ as the narrator brought the 
skit to a close. 

1Seven Points of Good Posture 
Feet parallel, weight on whole foot 
Knees slightly relaxed 
Chest high 
Abdomen flat 
Shoulders relaxcd 


Head up 
Chin in 


IS. OU Co to 





Social-Studies Trip as an Allied Activity 


(Continued from page 290) 
entrance of the municipal building 
at 4:45 p. m. Court will be in ses- 
sion. Find seats as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 

IX. Departure: Be in the automobile in 

which you are to ride promptly at 
5:30 p. m. We shall again stop at 
the Summit as we return in oredr 
to make a check-up similar to that 
made earlier in the day. 

Upon return to the regular classroom, 
opportunity for fruitful discussion pre- 
sents itself. There will be points of infor- 
mation that various pupils are still seek- 
ing. Comparison of textbook presentation 
and actual observations should be made. 
Data made possible because of the trip 
that would otherwise have been passed by 
completely should be stressed. Finally, 
the members of the group should be called 
upon to make suggestions as to how the 
trip could have been made more profit- 
able. This can be very beneficial should 
another class in the same subject desire 
to take a similar trip at a later date. 

Considered in its relation to allied ac- 
tivities, it is contended that the social- 
studies field trip develops skills in the 
plannings and execution of a rather for- 
midable pupil project. In addition, it fos- 
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ters such desirable traits as leadership, 
cooperation, democratic attitudes, correct 
social behavior, and appreciation for the 
services of others. No less important is 
the social-studies field trip in its relations 
to academic considerations. It supplements 
knowledge that has been partially learned 
in the classroom, adds important informa- 
tion that would likely fail to come to the 
pupil’s attention otherwise, and arouses 
wholesome interest in the area of knowl- 
edge to which the trip is related. 





Magic in Sales Promotion 

(Continued from page 279) 

resentatives also boosted the drive. A huge 
thermometer, located in the main hall, 
kept an up-to-the-minute record of the 
Triangle sales. As the campaign neared 
completion, a free copy of the paper was 
distributed to each boy and girl in the 
school. Many, interested in the changed 
appearance and added features, rushed to 
subscribe. The final and trump card of 
our campaign was a ticket for each sub- 
scriber to see a magician’s show in the 
school auditorium. 

Yes, we did work magic, for our second 
issue was received by 1,500 eager sub- 
scribers. We had not only doubled the cost, 
but doubled the sales also. 





Sport Clinics 

(Continued from page 284) 

any other classroom schedule. This pro- 
gram should be integrated with other 
parts of the curriculum through: English 
—speeches, composition; Mathematics— 
scoring; Social Studies—tolerance; and in 
Physical Training. 

Beneficial results of this program when 
tried indicate that many schools should 
apply the plan as soon as it can be made 
a part of student activity program. 


TEACHERS! 


If it is a position in the Mid-west, the 
beautiful Rocky Mountain Region, the 
alluring Northwest, or Sunny Southwest 
we can find it for you. Enroll now. No 
initial cost or obligation if not placed. 


Free Enrollment 








CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


411 Weston Bldg. 
29th yr. 


Clinton, Iowa 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for SEPTEMBER 








The school term of 1948-49 will be the sixth 
year for this department on assemblies to be 
featured in School Activities. The material pub- 
lished each month consists of: (1) new ideas of 
general interest which schools might find help- 
ful in improving their plans for assemblies, (2) 
program suggestions based on the most sucess- 
ful current practices and trends, and, (3) ex- 
amples or accounts of good programs which have 
been presented in various schools. 

First place this month is given to a report on 
how one high school is attempting to vitalize its 
assemblies. It was written by Mrs. Mary Wi..ters 
Smith, the faculty member at the head of the 
Assembly Committee of the Sewickley High 
School, Sewickley, Pennsylvania, where the ac- 
tivity is under way. The report, entitled “Ai 
Assembly Committee Handbook,” follows: 

Two serious dangers face the faculty sponsor 
of an assembly committee. The first is to have 
a committee in name only, with the faculty a‘- 
viser doing too much of the work of planning 
and arranging programs. The other is to fall in- 
to the common error of believing that student 
participation implies just turning things over t« 
the students and hoping for the best. 

To avoid these dangers, our school attempts 
to make work on the assembly committee a vital 
educational experience for the participants. The 
work of the assembly committee is planned just 
as carefully as are any of the regular subjects 
in our curriculum. We believe that the members 
should develop certain desirable attitudes toward 
their work; that they should know something of 
the purposes of the assembly; that they should 
have a knowledge of the techniques involved in 
achieving these purposes; and that they should 
have some criteria by which to judge what they 
have done. 

As a result of this program, we now have a 
definite set of assembly aims. These aims were 
prepared by a committee and are used as a basis 
for the work connected with planning, organiza- 
tion, and presentation of programs. Last year 
our committee revised this list, and then went 
a step further and developed an evaluation sheet. 
The student council, the faculty, and members 
of the senior class evaluated several programs 
to make suggestions for improving the sheet. 
Results of these evaluations were tabulated, dis- 
cussed by the committee, and used in planning 
for the current year. 

At the present time we are more ambitious. 
Our committee hopes to build on what has been 
done by former committees and to develop an 
assembly handbook adapted to our local situ- 
ation which may serve as a guide for future com- 
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mittees. We are busy gathering ideas and ma- 
terial and organizing them into a permanent 
handbook. 

We are developing a section on the organiza- 
tion of the assembly committee; a chapter on 
aims and purposes of the assembly; a part on 
the duties, responsibilities, and desirable quali- 
fications of members of the assembly committee; 
a section on evaluation of programs; and a sec- 
tion to include a report of the programs pre- 
sented during the year, with an evaluation of 
each. Among the programs which will be de- 
scribed in detail are those which we considered 
very successful and may be repeated next year. 
Two of the most successful were our freshman 
orientation program and a special Thanksgiving 
program sponsored by the art department, de- 
signed to revive a real spirit of Thanksgiving. 

Before our handbook, or the first edition of 
it is finished, we vlan to visit assemblies in 
other schools and to include a report on what 
they are doing. Already members of our com- 
mittee have corresponded with students in other 
schools end have gathered many new ideas from 
articles in educational periodicals. We would be 
interested in hearing from schools which pub- 
lish assembly bulletins or other material which 
might be exchanged. If other schools have de- 
veloped assembly handbooks, we would also be 
interested in hearing from them. Below is a re- 
production of our Assembly Program Evalua- 
tion Sheet: 

Please check each item at the level which you 
think best describes this program and return to 
the Assembly Committee. 

I. Suitability to Occasion 
{ ) Extremely well-adapted to occasion 
( ) Fairly well-adapted to occasion 
( ) Entirely unsuited to occasion 

II. Preparation 
( ) Very well prepared 
( ) Fairly well prepared 
( ) Poorly prepared 
III. Student Participation 

( ) Large number of students partic-- 


ipated 
( ) Fairly large number of _ students 
participated 


( ) Few or no students participated 
IV. Student participation in planning prepar- 
ation 
( ) Planned and prepared largely by 
students 
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( ) Some students participated in plan- 
ning and preparation 

( ) Planned and prepared largely by 
faculty 

V. Educational Values 

A. For Participants 

( ) High in educational value 

( ) Fair in educational value 

( ) Low in educational value 

B. For Audience 

( ) High in educational value 

( ) Fair in educational value 

( ) Low in educational value 

VI. Audience Participation 
( ) Frequent opportunity for audience 


participation 

( ) Some opportunity for audience par- 
ticipation 

( ) Little or no opportunity for audience 
participation 

VII. Audience Reaction 

( ) Excellent 

( ) Good 

( ) Average 


( ) Poor 

VIII. Contribution to school spirit 
A. 
( 


) Preparation and _ presentation re- 
quired combined efforts of a number 
of groups and organizations within 
the school 


( ) One group or organization prepared 
and presented entire program 

B. 

( ) Related closely to school life and 
school interests 

( ) Little relation to school life or school 
interests 

Ci 

( ) Several grade levels or homerooms 


represented in program 
( ).One grade or homeroom only rep- 
resented in program 
IX. Total Evaluation 
A. Interest 
) High degree of interest 
) Fair degree of interest 
) Low degree of interest 
. Time 
) Long enough to be tiresome 
) Just about right in length 
) Too short 
. Value 
) Very much worth-while 
) Of fair value 
) Of little or no value 
PROGRAM SUGGESTION FOR SEPTEMBER 
The majority of schools present three or four 
regular assembly programs during September, 
depending upon how early the term begins. De- 
scriptions of four programs which were pre- 
sented last September are given below. These 
were recommended by the respective schools. 
All are of the type which require planning and 
preparation in advance of presentation. If simi- 
lar programs are not appropriate for presenta- 
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tion during September of this year, they should 
be suggestive to the assembly committee in plan- 
ning others which are timely and adapted to 
local interests and resources. 

Other ideas and suggestions for September as- 
sembly programs may be found in the May is- 
sues of School Activities during the past four 
years. 

First Week—Program to Welcome New Stu- 
dents 

It is customary in almost all secondary schools 
to present a program the first week of school 
built around the idea of welcoming new students 
or getting acquainted, or a program for the ori- 
entation of new students. Some schools present 
what is called a “Welcome Assembly” and fol- 
low it up with an “Orientation Assembly.” 

Miss Irene Gray, Assembly Committee Chair- 
man, Grand Junction, Colorado, High School, 
contributed an account of the program presented 
in that school last fall to welcome new students. 
Miss Gray’s report of the program follows: 

During the first week of school last fall, the 
Boys’ League and Girls’ League of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, High School gave a joint assem- 
bly program to welcome new students. It was 
their intent to give the “newcomers” a feeling 
of welcome and belonging and to show the “old- 
sters” just which of our careless habits are most 
bewildering to students who are entering the 
school for the first time. League officers planned, 
organized, and presented the program with lit- 
tle faculty assistance. 

The two themes of the program—welcome to 
new students, and to show the old _ students 
where there is room for improvement—were de- 
veloped by a skit. The skit was done in pan- 
tomime to the accompaniment of an original 
ballad (tune “Frankie and Johnny”). The ideas 
brought out were that discourtesies extended to 
newcomers make a poor and sometimes lasting 
impression which is very undesirable, and that 
consideration for new students will soon make 
those people “one of us,” and that “SBA’s” 
(Student Body Association tickets) are not only 
the vogue but an economy, and that each per- 
son is responsible for actions and attitudes tak- 
en toward new students and new ideas. In ad-' 
dition to the skit, the program consisted of in- 
troductions, brief remarks by principal and a 
few student leaders, and group singing. The as- 
sembly was short, to the point, and entertain- 
ing. One humorous touch was made by the 
“teacher” who employed some of the pet ex- 
pressions of faculty members. 

It might be well to add.a word here about our 
assembly set-up this year. As training in organ- 
ization and planning, each member of one 
Speech II group is assigned to work with the 
club or other group which is responsible for the 
current program. The Speech group helped the 
assembly committee make up the assembly cal- 
endar at the beginning of the year. About ten 
days before the date of a particular program on 
the calendar, the member of the Speech group 
contacts the faculty sponsor and sets the ball 
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rolling. During the week before the program, he 
contacts the band if it is to play, checks with the 
principal’s office, gets a program outline to the 
advisors to print, gets a news article into the 
local paper, and keeps in constant touch with 
participating group seeing that the flag is avail- 
able for presentation and that the microphone is 
in readiness. 

Second Week—A “Song Fest” or “Student 
Sing” Assembly 

The important part that music and singing 
should play in assembly programs has been em- 
phasized before in this department. Accounts of 
unique and outstanding “Community Sing” as- 
semblies were published in the department in 
the issues of September 1935, September 1946, 
May 1947, and on several other dates. 

Here is an account of a “Song Fest” assembly 
held at the Junior High School, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, which contains some new ideas. It was 
contributed by Mr. Ralph Diller and Mr. Herbert 
Hardie, faculty members who were in charge of 
the program. 

A high degree of student participation was 
evidenced in the “Song Fest” assembly presented 
at the Junior High School, Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, during the first month of school this year. 
The audience enjoyed singing the familiar songs, 
chiefly because the program was organized in 
such a way as to achieve a great amount of ac- 
tivity on the part of every boy and girl in the 
school, 

The first step was to have students share in 
the selection of songs to be sung. The song pro- 
gram was completed with the assistance of the 
music department faculty. Popular tastes were 
considered in such songs as “Peg O’My Heart;” 
novelty songs such as “Old Macdonald Had a 
Farm” were included for the sheer enjoyment 
of boys and girls. 

After the program had been set up tentative- 
ly, songs were rehearsed by the entire school 
in general music classes. During rehearsals it 
was discovered that some songs should be de- 
leted, and in their place others were added un- 
til the program was balanced and appetizing 
enough for the varied interests of everyone. 
When the songs were well-mastered, they were 
“shelved” as far as music classes were concerned 
for one week prior to the program. 

A ninth grader made suggestive cartoons for 
the various song slides to add graphic interest 
to the stereotyped lettering of the words of the 
songs. “I’m an Old Cowhand” and “Harvest 
Moon” were found to be especially adaptable to 
illustrations and were highly attractive when 
flashed upon the screen. 

When the assembly was held, it was a case of 
meeting old and familiar songs. Further, each 
boy and girl enjoyed an exhilarating experience 
from having had a real part in such a mass ef- 
fort in making songs livable and enjoyable. All 
entered into the singing with vim and gusto. 
This song fest proved to be rich in opportunities 
for self-expression. A round of “Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat” proved quite successful and gave the 
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students a sense of personal accomplishment in 
singing in harmony with others. For this partic- 
ular number, the entire audience of over eight- 
hundred was divided into four different sections 
and the difficult feat of harmonizing in such a 
large group was carried through without dis- 
cord. School songs and the Alma Mater contrib- 
uted their part to the program. 

At the completion of the program, all left with 
a feeling of satisfaction and enjoyment from this 
form of music-making. But, moreover, a real 
opportunity had presented itself for audience 
participation. 

Third Week—Assembly Dealing with the 
United Nations 


Possibly no topic of today is receiving more 
discussion and emphasis than “How to Achieve 
a Lasting Peace.” Students should be made con- 
scious of the part which they must play in work- 
ing toward peace. A sentence from the Constitu- 
tion of the United Nations says: “Since wars be- 
gin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defense of peace must be construc- 
ted.” 


To acquaint students and adults everywhere 
with what is being done and what they can do 
to work toward peace, the week of September 
19-25 has been set aside for the observance of 
United Nations Week. Among the sponsors are 
the Committee on International Relations of the 
National Education Association, Washington 6, 
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So You Were Elected! 
By Bailard and McKown 


@Clearly pictures the qualities needed for 
successful student leadership. 


@ Written for students themselves in their 
own language. 


@Covers student activities of all types— 
conducting meetings, performing work 
of officers, committee work, and social 
activities. 


@ Includes scores of suggestions for games, 
sports events, refreshments, and decora- 
tions. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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D. C., and the American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. Information may be secured from the spon- 
soring groups or by writing to Olav PausGrunt, 
chief, Educational Service Section, Room X-400, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 


An assembly on this topic is well adapted to 
presentation as a student forum or Junior Town 
Meeting. How one high school sponsored an as- 
sembly for United Nations Week last September 
as a student forum, and at the same time brought 
the school newspaper into the picture and gave 
it some timely recognition, is reported below. 
The school was Holmes High, Covington, Ky., 
and the account of the program was written by 
Miss Esther Edelmaier, Adviser of The Holme- 
spun, Holmes High’s newspaper. 

One of the most interesting and worth-while 
assemblies presented last September at Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky., was developed by 
the school newspaper staff and adviser. Our 
paper, The Holmespun, took this opportunity to 
emphasize United Nations Week. 

As the curtains parted, the editorial board, 
which is composed of four page-editors and a 
news editor, were gathered around the unopened 
packages of newspapers, the year’s first issue, 
which the printer had just delivered to the 
school. i 

Eagerly snatching the first copies and opening 
them, the page editors began to discuss the con- 
tents informally, as the odor of fresh printers’ 
ink permeated the atmosphere. 

The editor began to read from The Holmespun 
an editorial which carried the theme and opened 
the serious part of the program. The board then 
introduced to the student body and faculty an 
authorative young speaker from Cincinnati, Mr. 
Morse Johnson, who delivered a brief but to- 
the-point talk on the operation and importance 
of United Nations. It so happens that Cincinnati 
has its own United Nations Association, which 
maintains a speakers bureau whose services are 
free to all. A group or school need only call and 
obtain an appropriate and excellent speaker for 
the asking. 

A discussion period was opened by one of the 
editors. This forum type of tackling a topic en- 
couraged questions from the student body and 
faculty, too, which Mr. Johnson proceeded to 
answer. The highly important query raised by 
a student from the audience, “Are all the dif- 
ferences between Russia and the United States 
one reads about in the paper dangerous?” re- 
ceived the answer: “No, for on the whole UN 
meetings are not as full of arguments as the 
papers would have us believe. If these quarrels 
continue to come out in the open, there is not 
much danger.” When Russia and the United 
States no longer lash at each other, and when 
and if Russia withdraws from the UN, then we 
must prepare for war, was the concensus of Mr. 
Johnson’s thought, as he pointed out to a highly 
impressed student body the very democratic na- 
ture of the UN’s operation. Had more time been 
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available, the discussion would have continued 
much longer. 

At the close of the assembly, a tradition of 
The Holmespun was upheld when all students 
received the first issue of the paper free. Thus 
the copy promoting United Nations Week 
reached every student as he left one of the au- 
ditorium exits. 

Fourth Week—Assembly on Theme of Good 
School Citizenship 

An assembly on this theme is one type of 
orientation program which is very valuable. It 
might be sponsored by the student council, a so- 
cial studies class, the Hi-Y Club, or almost any 
service organization in the school. To be effec- 
tive in achieving the desirable results, such a 
program must come from the students them- 
selves. 

Last September the Patrol Club of Junior 
High School 81 (Julia Ward Howe Junior High, 
New York, N. Y.), presented an interesting as- 
sembly on “Good School Citizenship.” The ac- 
count of this program and other information 
about assemblies in that school which appears 
below was contributed by Miss Anna, E. Law- 
son, Principal. 

Assembly programs at Junior High School 81, 
New York, N. Y., for the opening month of the 
current term were prepared by permanent clubs 
at the end of the previous term. Of course, there 
were personnel changes over vacation but the 
same teachers were serving as club advisers and 
plenty of pupils remained to carry on in Septem- 
ber what was planned in June. Furthermore, it 
was a great help to a teacher not to have to pre- 
pare a program during the first month of school. 

We have three assemblies each week—one for 
the seventh grade, another for the eighth, and a 
third for the ninth year pupils. For this reason, 
each group had to make up three editions of its 
program suited to the different levels. Most large 
schools follow similar patterns with emphasis 
on particular needs of the school, and for this 
reason three of the September programs will 
merely be listed. We believe that the other pro- 
gram of the month is unique in our school and 
a somewhat detailed account will be given of 
that one. 

First program—by the Student Council and 
the Clean City League; second—by the Patrol 
Club (described in detail below); third— by the 
Glee Club and the Magazine Club; fourth—by 
Youthbuilders Club and the Chevron Club. 

The Patrol Club is the oldest student organ- 
ization in Junior High School 81, the most pop- 
ular, and the one about which the most tradi- 
tion clings. Chief job of members is to direct 
traffic before school, at period changes, and at 
dismissal—in halls, on stairways, and in yards. 
They wear jaunty tams of navy blue felt with 
“81” in gold letters. But let them tell you about 
their club, as they told it in assembly last Sep- 
tember! 

A group of Patrols comes on the platform. 
Dressed in white middy blouses and wearing 

(Continued on page 308) 
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New Program in Intergroup Education 


A new leadership training and intensive re- 
search program in intergroup and intercultural 
education to be supported for five years by a 
$125,000 grant from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews will be launched next fall 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Associate Dean 
Hollis L. Caswell. The program, involving a new 
interdivisional major, is intended primarily for 
students beyond the master’s degree and will of- 
fer sizable scholarships and fellowships. 

—Education Digest 





“Grade School Band—Why Not?”, by Prin. 
Prentice Foote, tells of the activities of the 35- 
piece band at Miller Valley School, Prescott, in 
the Spring Issue of Arizona Teacher-Parent. 





Dish insurance has become a successful means 
of dealing with lunchroom breakage problems in 
the junior high school of Skokie, Ill. Any student 
or adult may purchase a policy from a Students 
Mutual Insurance Company which covers him on 
financial loss from accidental breakage. 

—Education Summary 





“Elementary School Councils,” by Helen M. 
Waltermire, in March number of Journal of 
Education describes a project carried on in Pearl 
Street School, Reading, Mass. 





Robert Littell, Chairman of the National Self 
Government Committee, has announced the re- 
moval of the Committee’s offices from 80 Broad- 
way, New York City, to 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City, and the transfer of all of the 
Committee’s publications to the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 





The Annual Convention of the Georgia Associ- 
ation of Student Government was held at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, March 19-20. 





Forestry contests are realistic in Ontario. Each 
entering school must plant and maintain a 
“forest” of at least half an acre, according to 
rules of the Ontario Horticultural Assn. Last 
year 132 schools participated. 





Liela Veazey, Girls’ Physical Education Direc- 
tor, Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., gives “Play Day Suggestions” in 
the March number of The Illinois Interscholastic. 





Two dangerous myths delay recognition by 
educators of their responsibility for training 
leaders. One is that we must wait for “nature” 
to give us our leaders; the other is that social 
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situations automatically produce the leadership 
they require. Educators must see “leadership” 
in terms of functions to be performed rather 
than in terms of inherent qualities. 

—Kenneth D. Benne in Childhood Education 





Illinois Music Contests 
Draw Record Entries 

Entries were made by 473 Illinois high schools 
in the District Music Contests held on April 3 
and April 10. The figure is larger by 31 than last 
year’s record breaking 442 entries. 





In the March number of High Points, pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of New York 
City, Sidney Rosenberg describes the Class 
Newspaper as a means of correlating English 
and social studies in a manner that is effective 
for citizenship training in large high schools. 





The question of “amateurism” is, in our 
opinion, more important than any other subject 
now engaging the attention of those school ex- 
ecutives who are trying to get the greatest 
educational returns from Interscholastic League 
athletic contests. The past war and prospects of 
another far more vicious war have emphasized 
in the public mind the importance of physical 
strength and endurance to a point which has 
given athleticism almost the status of a religion. 
Much of this enthusiasm is uncritical, based on a 
kind of “win regardless” philosophy. 

With the build-up and prestige which has been 
given school and college athletics by responsible 
educational authorities, is it any wonder that 
our sports are infested with gamblers and pro- 
moters who see in the program only an oppor- 
tunity to cash in; and is it any wonder that 
professional and semi-professional sports organ- 
izations are hovering about the schools and col- 
leges with an eye to capitalizing upon the 
prestige of the program and upon the extensive 
advertising given the more outstanding individ- 
ual participants? For illustration, some minor 
rodeo will offer a prominent school or college 
athlete a substantial sum to complete, and guar- 
antee that it will protect his identity by adver- 
tising him under another name, all the time 
spreading the rumor that a famous athlete will 
bust a bronco or bull-dog a steer next Saturday 
night. This rumor draws the crowd and enables 
the rodeo to capitalize upon a name which has 
become a household word. This is no fanciful 
illustration. 

Again, a _ professional boxing organization 
(operating, of course, under the euphemism, 
“semi-pro,” or even “amateur’’) discovers that 
the “gate” is greatly increased if it can advertise 
an already well-advertised name in school or 
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college sports. Schools and colleges are just 
waking up to this “graft,” and it is our belief 
that amateur rules of the future will include a 
clause professionalizing any athlete who partic- 
ipates under the auspices of any non-scholastic 
organization, no matter how stridently it may 
proclaim itself “amateur”. The more observant 
high-school coaches are “viewing with alarm” 
the hazards of this kind of inroad which is being 
made upon their more widely advertised stars. 

—Editorial in (Texas) Interscholastic Leaguer 





The number of high schools participating in 
basketball tournaments has been shrinking about 
5% per year of late, due mainly to consolidation 
of districts. 





If your School Activities subscription expires 
this month, renew NOW. 


Grom Our Readers 


Editor, School Activities: 

Each year one senior in the Department of 
Secondary Education here is given an honor 
book at the Honors Assembly. This year I 
thought it would be a good idea to give instead 
a set of the year’s issues of School Activities. 
Will you please send me the set? I can add the 
May number later. Thank you. 

The recipient is Miss Hazel Underwvod of 
Gillette, Wyoming. 

Sincerely, 

L. R. Kilzer, Head 

Department of Secondary Education 
The University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 

An interesting and unusual, and, we hope, a 
very practical and useful award. Thank you. Con- 
gratulations, Miss Underwood. 











Editor, School Activities: 

May I have 25 sample copies of School Activ- 
ities for distribution to the students in my sum- 
mer session class in High School Organization? 

Yours truly, 
W. E. Matter, Principal 
College High School and 
Associate Professor of Education 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

You may, and probably by this time, have. 
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money-saving plan. Write 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1025 S. 4th St. 
Greenville, Illinois 
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HOW A SPANISH CLUB 
EARNED A “RECORDIO” 


When “Los Amigos,” the Spanish Club of 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., High School, held its first 
meeting in the fall of 1946, we discussed projects 
for the semester and selected as the initial one 
the earning of a recording machine to be used in 
club and class activities. Realizing the value of 
accomplishing a task in a set time, I suggested a 
time-limit for completing the project. We set a 
date sx-weeks in the future for purchasing the 
machine and began making plans to earn the 
necessary $250.00 before that time. 


There were thirty-four members of the Club. 
Three weeks after the selection of the project, 
the group sponsored a “Fiesta Mexicana” dur- 
ing the noon hour. Advance publicity and ticket 
sales assured us of ninety guests at the luncheon 
and an additional forty at the program which 
followed. Every member took an active part in 
preparation for the affair and served in some 
capacity during the Fiesta. While some of the 
girls were waiting table dressed in China pob- 
lana costumes, some of the boys, dressed as 
Mexican vendors, were holding forth in the 
market stalls, and others were strolling from 
table to table calling out their wares in Spanish 
as the enthusiastic guests bought from them 
bracelets, belts, dolls, bookmarks, pictures, and 
other trinkets typical of mercandise found in 
Mexican markets. Boys in charro costume took 
tickets and ushered while both other boys and 
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girls took part in the program, which included 
Mexican songs, dances, and skits. Careful plan- 
ning and excellent teamwork made it possible 
to complete the entire celebration in one hour, 
and the students returned to their classes at 1:00 
o’clock, poorer in money but richer in Mexican 
trinkets, Mexican food, and Mexican atmosphere. 
As for the members of “Los Amigos”—they were 
richer in experience, and their treasury was 
richer by $58.71. 

In the meantime, members of the Club not 
directly occupied in this activity were busy with 
plans for an evening performance, which con- 
sisted of a skit, a group of Mexican songs, a 
Mexican folk-dance, and a play. The latter was 
written with a three-fold purpose: (1) To give 
the members of the cast ample opportunity to 
speak Spanish. (2) To entertain a mixed audi- 
ence of children and adults who did not under- 
stand Spanish. (3) To promote inter-cultural 
understanding. During intermissions, vendors 
went through the auditorium calling out their 
wares in Spanish—this time it was the Sunday 
edition of Excelsior, a Mexican city daily, and 
more bookmarks. After the final curtain came 
a final reckoning which revealed that our six- 
weeks project had netted us enough to purchase 
the recordio. 

In the month since we have had the machine, 
not a day has passed that it has not been used 
in one or more classes or during conference pe- 
riods. Recordings, in Spanish, have included 
short plays, stories, poems, conversations, and 
songs. Each class made a Christmas record. One 
group, after studying the Christmas story from 
a Spanish Bible, recorded it with appropriate 
carols for each verse. Another class recorded a 
play which depicted the Mexican Christmas cus- 
toms of the “posada” and the “pinata.” Still 
another recorded letters which they wrote to 
the Wise Men making their Christmas requests 
as the children in Mexico do. 

Through participation in this activity, students 
are forming habits of accuracy as they discover’ 
that there is no “second chance” before a record-_ 
ing mike, and one careless mistake will spoil a 
record for the whole group. Of equal value to 
the group recordings are the ones made by indi- 
viduals during conference periods. These enable 
the pupil to “hear himself as others hear him” 
and to check his progress from month to month. 

Our project procurred for us a piece of equip- 
ment which will be of value in language learn- 
ing for a long time, but the value of the project 
is not limited to that alone. The activities gave 
members of the Club opportunity to: (1) In- 
crease their knowledge of Latin American cus- 
toms. (2) Increase their Spanish vocabularies. ° 
(3) Express themselves artistically and imagi- 
natively. (4) Have business experiences in buy- 
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ing, selling, budgeting, keeping accounts, mak- 
ing things. (5) Work in co-operation with fel- 
low students to achieve a worthy objective. (6) 
Meet responsibilities. (7) Feel the satisfaction 
that comes from accomplishment.—DorRoTHY 
HucHEs, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, High School. 


FOR A DIFFERENT PROGRAM, 
TRY A VOCABULARY “DOWN” 

For a “different” program—club, homeroom, 
assembly,—try a Vocabulary “Down.” Bellevue, 
Ohio, High School held its third vocabulary con- 
test last spring, proof of the success of the two 
held in preceding years. With the present em- 
phasis on vocabulary in college-board examina- 
tions, in Army and Navy tests, and in state 
“adaptability” tests, the Vocabulary Down has 
a sure appeal. 

Our plan is modeled after the old-fashioned 
spelling match but is a contest in word defini- 
tion. Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

A week before the “Down,” each homeroom 
holds a contest to determine its word champion, 
who will represent it in the all-school contest. 
Contestants are notified from what source words 
will be chosen. Word Wealth (Henry Holt) is 
excellent. 

Officials consist of a master-of-ceremonies who 
pronounces the words, and three judges, Eng- 
lish teachers, who, armed with unabridged dic- 
tionaries, are seated at a table in th orchestra pit. 

Contestants are seated on the stage, and, in 
turn, step forward quickly to the microphone. 
Use of microphone and loud speaker enables 
everyone to hear and thus insures audience in- 
terest. The master-of-ceremonies pronounces the 
word and then will spell it, if desired. 

The contestant must repcat the word before 
giving the definition. No second tries are al- 
lowed, but the word may be defined by a single 
synonym or by a longer explanation. A time 
limit is set to prevent long waits before the con- 
testants replies. 

Our Vocabulary “Downs” have kept the close 
attention of 600 students for a full forty-five 
minute period. Occasionally a wrong definition 
brings forth a hearty, friendly laugh, but more 
often, especially as the words become harder and 
the number of contestants smaller, the correct 
definition brings forth the almost inaudible gasp 
of admiration. The occasional moments when 
the judges consult Webster are often tense. The 
contests have undeniablv increased interest in 
vocabulary study. In addition to the educational 
values of the “Down,” it has all the elements of 
surprise, suspense, competition, and drama which 
characterize a good program. To be crowned 
champion at the Vocabulary “Down” of Belle- 
vue High School is a coveted honor.—ADF®1I'™NE 
Wricut, Teacher of English, Bellevue, Ohio, High 
School. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN VISUAL AIDS PROGRAM 

Pupils of Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, greatly appreciate the movies shown in 
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classes and clubs, not only for the enjoyment 
they get from seeing the pictures but also be- 
cause they have a part in the visual aids pro- 
gram. 

When Wilbur Wright was a junior high, movies 
were shown in the auditorium once a week dur- 
ing the activity period. As the program of visual 
education progressed through the films provided 
by the Board of Education and the State of Ohio 
Slide and Films Exchange, pictures began to be 
shown in classes. With the increased use of 
films, more students were needed to assist in the 
program. 

The teacher in charge of electrical classes 
started teaching boys as freshmen to run the 
machines and also the sound equipment. These 
boys gave up their study halls and activity pe- 
riods to run the films in classrooms, club meet- 
ings, and assembly. 

As these boys grew older, they would teach 
the freshmen who were interested in this field. 
Yet, this was not all they found to do, for the 
machines were not always in running order; 
therefore, they learned how to make minor re- 
pairs. Gradually, as they proved themselves 
capable, they were put in charge of all the equip- 
ment used in the school. 

During the war it was impossible to buy trans- 
formers for the “mikes,” so the school bought 
the transformers from the government surplus 
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aircraft inner call system and the boys made 
their own. A pre-amplifier was also made by 
them. Microphone cables were bought in long 
strips and then cut to size when needed. In all, 
these boys made approximately two-hundred 
dollars worth of equipment. 

Girls also may participate in helping keep the 
films in order. They help in inspecting films and 
rewinding them. Girls also do clerical work con- 
nected with the program. After their first year, 
they are taught to splice and repair the films. 

All minor adjustments of equipment are made 
by the boys. Speakers are buught and mounted 
by them, and through this they learn soldering. 

Through the years this program has proved 
to be an educational activity of exceptional val- 
ue both to the school and to the participating 
students. Some schools have clubs of students to 
help with the visual aids program, but our plan 
is less formal. It fills a need in the school.— 
THELMA NEVIN, Wilbur Wright High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHY CLASS 
SUPPLEMENTS ACTIVITIES 

The newest and most interesting project in 
the Green River, Wyoming, High School is our 
phetography class. Taught by a former photog- 
rapher in the Army, it is a valuable ally and 
supplement to the activity program. 

At the beginning we learned elementary facts 
about photography and made pin-hole cameras. 
This taught us the basic fundamentals on waich 
all cameras operate. E 

Then we learned how to use our own cameras 
correctly. We learned about shutter speed lens 
openings, depth of focus, and correct ranges. 
Through experiments we saw what would hap- 
pen if we moved our cameras while taking a 
picture, how to pan moving objects, make double 
exposures, and take action shots without pan- 
ning. 

Next we learned how to develop our films by 
the tray method. After making some developer 
and hypo in the laboratory, we were ready to 
begin. It was demonstrated to us how long to 
develop the roll, why washing the film is neces- 
sary, why the film should continually be agi- 
tated, and how the hypo affects the film. 

When our films were dry after hanging for 
a day, we began to learn how to make contact 
prints. We learned how both a print frame and 
a print box are used. We experimented on over- 
and under2exposures, and on how a print would 
turn out if the emulsion side of the paper were 
not turned to the emulsion side of the negative. 
We learned how each of our three chemical 
compounds—the developer, stop bath, and hypo 
—affects the print. Then we found out how to 
ferrotype our prints so as to produce a sheen 
or gloss, composition in pictures, how to use 
filters, balance in pictures, and how to get good 
pictures free style. 

Another topic studied was how to use an en- 
larger. Special attention was given to focusing 
the apparatus, and to stopping a negative down. 
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We studied portrait work and how to take a 
good picture indoors. Other phases of photog- 
raphy the class took up were how to develop 
films by the tank method, how to use different 
developers, color films, silhouettes, stunt pic- 
tures, and other more complicated arts of pic- 
ture making. 

This class expects to be a big help in activity 
projects of all kinds. Pictures will be taken for 
the school yearbook, newspaper, and for general 
publicity purposes. Pictures are being made for 
exhibit and bulletin-board use. A few students 
have found photography the hobby they have 
been looking for. Scrapbeoks which students are 
making will be entered in contests. The class has 
aroused a new interest in many things around 
the school.—MArE SunapA, Lincoln High School, 
Green River, Wyoming. 


COMMUNITY SINGS BECOME 
VALUED LOCAL INSTITUTION 


In the fall of 1942 the Festus, Missouri, High 
School, presented a Community Sing. This pro- 
gram proved so popular and created so much 
interest that we presented three others that 
school year. It was continued in like manner 
each year as a part of our “Schools-at-War” 
program. 

In planning our first Community Sing, our 
main objective was to get everyone to partic- 
ipate. We reasoned that this would be accom- 
plished if we selected the right songs and created 
an atmosphere in which everyone would feel 
free to take part. We picked one or two songs 
of almost every type or kind: patriotic, hymns, 
home songs, waltz songs, old popular favorites, 
service songs, comedy songs, and current popu- 
lar songs. In all, we used about twenty-five se- 
lections. To lead the singing and furnish back- 
ground, we used the High School Chorus. A 
portion of each class period was used to familiar- 
ize the Chorus with the songs, figure out har- 
mony parts for some of the songs, and work out 
a novel chorus for one or two. 

The songs were mimeographed and stapled in- 
to books. The twenty-five songs usually make 
about four typed pages, and furnish ample ma- 
terial for a program of about an hour and a half 
in length. 

Of course, the leader and accompanist are im- 
portant, but we have found that the large sing- 
ing chorus is the main factor in creating the 
right atmosphere and situation in which people 
will participate. And that, after all, is the pur- 
pose of Community Sings. A bit of comedy in 
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which the audience can take part will get a lot 
of co-operation. 

We have found that everyone likes to sing, 
and that the reason many don’t sing is that they 
don’t get the chance, or the right songs, or 
enough support to overcome their timidity. 
FRANK IppINGs, Festus High School, Festus, Mis- 
sourl. 


LEARNING AMERICANISM BY 
MAKING FIELD-STUDY TRIPS 

Galesburg Senior High School is not far from 
many points in Illinois which are closely related 
to Lincoln’s life and activity. A short distance 
from our building is the Old Main Building of 
Knox College where one of the famous Lincoln- 
Douglas debates of 1858 was held. Lincoln 
marched his company of volunteers through the 
area as they moved to northwestern Illinois dur- 
ing the Black Hawk War. 

Across the street is Knox College’s Beecher 
Chapel named for abolitionist Henry Ward Beech- 
er, brother of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Teachers of 
the social studies here in Illinois’ chief city of 
the Underground Railroad have always had 
much local material with which to enrich in- 
struction of the period of abolitionism and the 
Civil War. Growing from our use of this local 
material is a project which may have interest 
and value to nearby schools, or even to more 
distant schools, now that field-study trips are 
again a possibility. 

Following our six-weeks study of the unit per- 
taining to the origins and aftermath of the Civil 
War, which is correlated with the course in 
American Literature, we conduct a one-day 
field study trip to New Salem State Park and 
Springfield. We had run several of these trips 
before the war and we were able to resume 
them in the spring of 1946. 

New Salem, as most of my readers will know, 
was the small frontier settlement, twenty miles 
northwest of Springfield, where Lincoln lived 
six years as a young man between 1831 and 
1837. Shortly after 1840 the town was abandoned, 
and in time nothing remained to mark the site 
except the sunken areas which had been cabin 
cellars. In recent years, the State of Illinois has 
very painstakingly reconstructed the village, 
furnishing the cabins and shops with the tools 
and articles of the period. It has become one of 
the Nation’s most noted reconstruction projects. 
Springfield’s many Lincoln shrines are widely 
known. Chief among them of course are the 
Lincoln Home and Lincoln’s Tomb. We make 
the tour in chartered busses. A high-light of the 
day is a dinner in the Wagon Wheel Inn at New 
Salem. 

The week preceding the trip we run several 
preparatory sessions for those who are to make 
the tour that year. Specific suggestions are made 
as to what to look for, what there is to see, and 
the significance of the places to be visited. We 
show again our slides and colored films taken 
in earlier years and to which additions are made 
each year. These cover the Indian burial mounds 
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at Lewistown, where a stop is made, the Lin- 
coln shrines in Springfield, and New Salem. 

On our trip last year we took nearly 100 col- 
ored slides and in a special summer visit to New 
Salem, Mr. John Griffith, our director of visual 
aids, secured 300 feet of 16mm, Kodachrome. 
The state permitted us to photograph many 
cabin interiors and details of the reconstruction. 
Obliging guides and tourists provided action in 
demonstrating the many household appliances of 
the 1830’s. Spectacular shots of the woolcarding 
mill operated by oxen were made. Student 
stenographers took down the stories of the guides 
relative to the village, the cabins, and furnish- 
ings. These notes, transcribed, are providing the 
basis for the commentary to the slides and film. 
News of our film has spread in the community 
and it is booked for showing at P.-T. A.’s, serv- 
ice clubs, and the meetings of other organiza- 
tions. 

Any high school within several hundred miles 
of Springfield would be amply repaid if it were 
to conduct a similar tour. Even more distant 
schools should place New Salem and Springfield 
on the itinerary of the tours they may be plan- 
ning. The devices we use should also have ap- 
plication in making preparation and conducting 
study trips to the many other areas and places 
where history and literature may be correlated. 
—WILLIAM L. GoopwIN Head of Social Studies 
Department, Galesburg Senior High School, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


“THE GHOST WALKS AGAIN’— 
ACTIVITIES AND PROJECTS 


Section II in English Literature, Ciear Lake, 
Iowa, High School, has just completed studying 
Macbeth with a friendly feeling toward the char- 
acters. Interest in this play has been developed 
through dramatization of outstanding scenes, 
memorization of famous quotations, compilation 
of illustrative Shakespearian notebooks, and 
finally, working out of individual projects. 

The many projects submitted certainly re- 
flected originality and individual interests, and 
what seemed like an arduous task when first 
assigned developed into worthwhile fun. Two 
groups memorized and dramatized before the 
class such familiar important scenes as the key- 
note witch scenes, the banquet scene, the porter 
scene, and the sleep-walking scene. Some of 
these were presented in costume with lighting 
and sound effects. e 

Several artistic maps of the Scotland of Mac- 
beth’s time and drawings of Glamis Castle were 
made; two boys of the art class constructed a 
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castle of clay with an artistic courtyard; a soap 
carving in relief of the castle and a soap replica 
of the throne and Stone of Scones on which 
Macbeth was crowned, were made; a doll was 
dressed in regal fashion representing Lady Mac- 
beth; three miniature stages were cleverly con- 
structed, representing the desert heath and the 
typical three witches about the Cauldron await- 
ing Macbeth’s arrival, also the sleep-walking 
scene portraying Lady Macbeth carrying a can- 
dle, under observation of the doctor and nurse. 

Another group of five interested in journal- 
ism edited an issue of the Scottish Chronicle in 
which was realistically accounted the murder of 
Duncan, the escape of the sons, and the various 
suspicions that developed in the scene. Also 
personals of the time were edited as well as an 
interesting write-up of the elaborate coronation 
of Macbeth and his formal dinner given his 
nobles, 

As a final summary of the play, one class pe- 
riod was given over to the playing of the excel- 
lent album of recordings of the outstanding 
scenes of the play made by Maurice Evans and 
Judith Anderson.—CATHARYNE CHAMBERS, In- 
structor, Clear Lake High School, Clear Lake, 
Iowa. 


DISTINCTIVE CLASS GIFT 
LENDS COLOR TO SCHOOL 

To the preoccupied passerby, the junior high 
school on Stevens Avenue, Portland, Maine, is 
just a red brick building with a rather long 
cement walk and shadowed entrance steps. From 
the outside, indeed, in the main building, 
Lincoln Junior is just another hall of learn- 
ing, containing musty books with smudged 
pages, inkwells that have overflowed once tvv 
often, desks plentifully inscribed, chatting school 
children, and the inevitable busts, statues, and 
honor cups. 

But to the boys and girls who penetrate its 
interior, it is something more. Through the fore- 
sight of a principal, the artistic bent of a former 
janitor, and the gift of the class of 1932, the 
school holds an exquisite secret within its ivy- 
covered walls. In the center of the annex is a 
plant garden, surrounding a fish pond, and 
backed by a reproduction of an old grist mill. 

Once the red brick building was a high school. 
When Deering High School was erected further 
on down Stevens Avenue, an annex was added 
and the structure became Lincoln Junior High. 
A sky-lighted room was built in the annex. At 
first, there were benches around the room, hold- 
ing potted plants. Then one day when the prin- 
cipal was passing the rather bare, sunny room, 
the thought came to him that a fountain with a 
basin might be erected in the center. At that 
time, the school had an artistically gifted boiler 
engineer, Mack Hakins. Mr. Hakins painted some 
vivid scenes before his death a few years ago. 
In 1932, he was the janitor and the principal 
went to him about a fountain. Mr. Hakins re- 
flected a bit and then inquired if an old mill 
wouldn’t do just as well. That the principal 
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might understand his plan of the proposed 
scene, Mr. Hakins made a model of his idea. 
The fultillment of the janitor’s plan began in 
the spring of 1932. In June, a class would gradu- 
ate, leaving behind it, according to custom, a 
gitt for future students to enjoy. Why not have 
the graduating class contribute what time and 
money it could to remodeling the plant room? 
The students approved. What money was need- 
ed, therefore, the class of °32 contributed. But 
members of this class contributed something 
more. Each student brought a rock to help wall 
up the edge of the garden. Each member of the 
class printed his name in India ink on a stone 
which was then shellaced to preserve his signa- 
ture. Around the shadowy, plant-framed pool, 
the names on the stones are discernible today. 
The water system, however, required the 
services of the Portland Department of Public 
Works. The principal proudly declares that the 
mill scene doesn’t waste any water. Near the 
plant room, the main pipes were detoured so 
that part of the school’s water supply runs 
iurough the old mill and into the fish pond, be- 
fore it goes to furnish other plumbing needs. 
The water wheel, enclosed in a plywood grist 
mill, was made from an old auto wheel. The 
kingpin and roller bearings have been so camou- 
flaged, however, that only the hub of the wheel 
bears witness to its former identity. The water 
is piped into a wooden sleuce, from which it 
drips into little cups on the wheel. When the 
wheel slows to a stop, the water fills one little 
cup so full that it tips, rolling the wheel on its 
way again. Water from the mill goes into a tiny 
brook which runs down through the garden in- 
to the fish pond. The brook and pond are made 
of copper, furnished by the school department. 
Canvas stretched over the copper gives the real- 
istic contours of an actual stream. At times, it has 
been a_ veritable old fishing hole; for its seventy- 
five gallons of water have provided homes to sal- 
mon and trout. At present, youngsters with a fish- 
ing bent might as well abandon any ideas of 
catching a few on the side; for the pond is 
stocked with gold fish. The rocked-up banks 
are covered with moss which the students of the 
class of ’°32 furnished. Imbedded in the moss, are 
potted plants, mostly lilies and rubber plants. 
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Two green plants, with large elephant ear leaves, 
guard either side of the pond. ‘he wall against 
which the mill is set is covered by an appropriate 
mural of the country, painted py Mr. Hakins. 
The final touch has grown with the years. When 
the school garden was first deveioped, a friend 
contributed a slip of ivy which came from Wash- 
ington’s Mount Vernon home. In tifteen years, 
the ivy slip has grown until it spreads over the 
whole garden and has sent its shoots up the old 
mill wall. 

Through the years, it has faiien to the lot of 
uhe Civics Club to care for the fish and plants. 
Each week, youngsters are appointed as garden- 
ers. They are probably the only pupils now in 
the school who really marvei at tne sight of a 
verraced garden lighting the dim corners of tne 
red brick school house. To the other youngsters, 
it is just another fixture like the cases o1 
~saques. But some night, years after they ge 
-ut of school, they may suddenly awake from 
a sound sleep and think, “Was I dreaming or is 
.nere. really a garden in that school?” It will 
haunt them unuwiu tiicy go back and see for them- 
selves that the school does contain a secret gar- 
.n, the product of a principal’s dream, a jani- 
tor’s skill, and we pupits’ interest.—Roland E. 
STEVENS, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, 
Portland, Maine. 


THE JUNIOR BROADCASTERS 
HAVE VARIETY OF PROGRAMS 


Bloomfield, New Jersey, Junior High School 
has a public address system which can be used 
.wnroughout the school for broadcasting. The 
controls for this system are set up in a small 
room from which most of the school broadcasts 
vriginate. On this control panel, which has two 
channels for broadcasting, are located two radios, 
so that commercial radio programs can be tuned 
in and sent to any part of the school. The two 
channels permit two separate broadcasts to be 
produced at the same time. Besides the control 
room, many other places in the building are used 
irom which to broadcast, viz. Choral Room and 
Band Room for musical programs, the auditori- 
um, the gymnasiums, the cafeterias, and a spe- 
cial room outfitted as a studio for the use of 
the Junior Broadcasters. 


The Junior Broadcasters is a club organiza- 
tion whose chief function is to carry out the 
broadcasting program of the school. This group 
holds weekly meetings at which time programs 
are planned. Rehearsals for current scripts take 
place daily at lunch time. This club is the train- 
ing school for radio announcers, actors, techni- 
cians, and sound effects men. The Broadcasters 
are responsible for the production of a weekly 
radio program broadcast throughout the school 
on Wednesday mornings. 

Much variety in programs has been achieved. 
Among the programs of last year were: Safety 
Education; Dramatizations; Quiz Programs; Mu- 
sic Appreciation; Biography; Book Reports; 
Christmas Program; Guest Speakers; Interviews; 
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School Newscasts; School Announcements; Ar- 
bor Day; Youth Week. 

adiv nas been found of great use in the class- 
room, too. In English classes, book reviews and 
dramatizations are made. In Social Studies 
classes, Panel Discussions, Reviews, Newscasts, 
and Reports are popular. Quiz programs and 
biographies are presented in Science classes. 

Important world news events are brought by 
commercial radio systems right into the class- 
room. Special assembly programs are broadcast 
to those homerooms which do not attend the as- 
sembly. 

Pupils use the public address system to broad- 
cast school commercials for the purpose of ad- 
vertising school events, such as, dances, plays, 
concerts, and sports events. The annual student 
council election keeps our radio wires, hot as 
the candidates campaign via the broadcasting 
system for both primary and final elections.— 
CLARA W. MINK, Club Adviser, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, Junior High School. 


LEISURE-TIME PURSUITS 
DEVELOPED BY STUDENTS 

Here in Denver, Colorado, high school students 
do not have a very good chance for recreation. 
After they see the featured coming attractions 
at the theatres, there just isn’t much else to do. 
In the years before, adults and young people 
alike overlooked this matter of not having a 
youth center. 

Finally the student council at North Denver 
High School decided to have Friday night “come- 
as-u-are” dances. We have a record-player and 
members of the student council bring the rec- 
ords. 

Sometimes the gymnasium is decorated and 
the spotlights are of different colors. We have 
been having “come-as-u-are” dances since the 
beginning of 1946. About three-fourths of the 
students participate. We have one or two chap- 
erons and the boys’ and girls’ advisers present 
at dances. The hours are from 8:00 until 11:00 
p. m. Every holiday we have a dance planned 
to fit the occasion. Among the most successful 
ones were: St. Patricks Day, St. Valentine, 
Halloween, and Thanksgiving. Our next dance 
will be on the order of Sadie Hawkins Day. Stu- 
dents are invited to wear “Dogpatch” style 
clothing. 

The cost of attendance at our ‘“‘come-as-u-are 
dances is twenty-five cents, and the money re- 
ceived is being used for a movie camera which 
we need for football, basketball, and baseball 
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games; ;roms; and other student affairs and ac- 
tivities. 

Leisure-time pursuits are very important for 
young people. Those communities who do not 
provide wholesome recreational activities for 
their boys and girls may expect to experience a 
sharp rise in juvenile delinquency. Those that 
do provide for the natural needs of youth for 
leisure-time pursuits are g’.arding against crime 
among young people.—IrRMA Brown, North High 
School, Denver, Colorado. 


PREPARATION FOR TAPPING 
IN NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 

Tapping of new members for the National 
Honor Society at the Kent State University High 
School, Kent, Ohio, takes place during the last 
part of our “Recognition Service” on Gradua- 
tion Day. Before an assembly of the entire stu- 
dent body, the four members, who were fortu- 
nate enough to be elected in their junior year, 
give short speeches on the. principles, purposes, 
and standards of the Society. Then our princi- 
pal gives a small membership card to each of 
the speakers who descend from the stage to 
wander among the audience. 

Up the middle aisle, down one side aisle, un 
the others they go. Where they will ston, ne- 
body knows. At last they besin moving between 
the rows of seats, but, as previously, they mer-- 
Iv wander up and down the aisles, not lookin 
or smiling at anvone. Finally they begin the 
tapping of new members. and those very fortu- 
nate students are presented with their member- 
ship cards and scrolls. Then they are introduced 
to the student body. 

This long awaited “tapping ceremony” is pre- 
ceded by several anxious as well as busy min- 
utes. The eligibility list must be compiled, for, 
only the upper one-third of the junior and sen- 
ior classes are qualified. After the compilation 
of this list, the ballots must be mimeographed. 
The upperclassmen are handed the ballots, on 
which appear the names of those eligible for 
membership. Small sauares, printed after the 
names, provide places in which students mav 
rank, in their respective places of merit, those 
candidates who, in their opinion, possess the 
qualities of leadershiv, of good character, and 
of service rendered to the school. 

At the same time the students are voting, a 
hallot is distributed to the faculty members. 
They also consider each person very carefully 
“nd vote according to their best judgment. These 
ballots are collected and the calculation of re- 
sults begins. 

The constitution of all chapters states that 
enly five percent of the junior class, and na 
more than fifteen percent of the senior class 
may be elected. The number of juniors accepted 
for membership in our chapter is limited to four 
because of the average size of Kent State Uni- 
versitv School’s junior class is about seventv- 
five. In addition to the four juniors, ten or eleven 
seniors are elected. 

A point system is in use to make the problem 
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of selection easier. In addition to leadership, 
character, and service, points are also given for 
scholarship. To determine the number of points 
each student merits, the “student rank” is mul- 
tiplied by five, while the “faculty rank” is mul- 
tiplied by three, and the “point average rank” 
by two. 

A faculty committee, consisting of the two 
senior class advisers, the two junior advisers, and 
the principal, is in complete control of the calcu- 
lations. This committee sometimes spends hectic 
hours trying to decide between two candidates 
tied for the honor. But, after considering every 
minute detail of the selectee’s activities, the 
committee makes its decisions. 

Those students desirous of membership in the 
National Honor Society must not only maintain 
high grades, but set a good example by being 
ladies and gentlement at all times. They must 
also possess those qualities of leadership which 
enavle them to accept resvonsibility readily and 
to be an inspiration in developing the character 
of other students at Kent State—RosaALia Rortu, 
Kent State University High School, Kent, Ohio. 


COMMUN'TY-WIDE INTEREST 
IN AN ANNUAL STYLE SHOW 

The Home Economics department and the 
Sunshine Society of the Junior-Senior High 
School, Lebanon, Indiana, pool resources every 
vear for an event that now has community-wide 
interest. In the spring after the clothing classes 
have completed their garments, they hold a 
style show. As the Sunshine Society has a _ tea 
every vear for the mothers, the two groups de- 
cided to combine their activities into a Style 
Show Tea. The mother of every girl in school 
is a special guest and the event is open to the 
public. 

For the parade of fashions, a ramp is built 
perpendicular to the stage in the gymnasium, 
and chairs are set in a semicircle so that every- 
one has a good observation point. 

For the refreshments that follow, the tea table 
with all its borrowed finery is set up to one side 
of the stage. Since the gymnasium is the only 
-uditorium we have, the greatest problem con- 
fronting the two organizations is that of camou- 
flage. By now, however, the workers have be- 
come so ingenious with spring flowers, ferns, 
palms, paper, ribbon, candles and candlelabra 


that the guests—the ones with imagination—can 


forget easily that a few short weeks before they 

cot in the same building engulfed in the frenzy 
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from the aprons made by the junior high stu- 
dents to dresses, suits, coats, and formals of the 
advanced students. One of the girls, clever with 
words, lends the professional touch by giving 
comments on the kinds of materials and cost as 
each model “struts her stuff.” 

Just when the audience begins to grow rest- 
less from an overdose of too much modelling 
the procession is interrupted by a little comedy 
in the form of a skit or a music number. 

After the program the girls invite their 
mothers and guests to join them in tea. If there 
is an abundance of spring flowers, corsages are 
made for the girls to give. 

What happens to the boys amidst all this 
femininity? They love it—they get to go to the 
Dugout to see a movie!—BETTY ARNSMAN, Di- 
rector of Publicity, Lebanon High School, Leb- 
anon, Indiana. 


SENIORS SHOW INGENUITY 
IN ARRANGING MUSICALE 

Last spring seniors of Clear Lake, Iowa, High 
School, decided to publish a bigger and better 
annual than ever before. The high cost of this 
publication made it necessary to raise a very 
large sum of money. The added expense was 
more than could be expected from advertising 
and sale of copies. 

At a meeting of the senior class, it was de- 
cided to sponsor a program for the benefit of 
the annual. Plans were developed for presenting 
a musicale—one that was different from such 
programs. Two senior girls who were talented 
in music were elected directors. 

The program was entirely student planned 
and executed. It was divided into five sections; 
namely, music of the Gay Nineties; lyrics typi- 
cally Western, modern South American songs, 
semi-classical selections, and popular songs of 
today. The songs, dance numbers, and novelty 
acts, appropriate to each part, were very clever- 
lv introduced by a master of ceremonies, who 
also sandwiched in a few jokes which helped 
create a responsive audience. 

Costumes were well worked out and the acts 
were presented in appropriate settings. The 
needed money was raised, and the participants 
got a lot of experience. The ingenuity and origi- 
nality of the students made it possible for us to 
greatly improve our yearbook in spite of the 
rising cost of printing and engraving.—PEGGcyY 
Epwarps, Clear Lake, Iowa, High School. 


OUR SENIOR ENGLISH 
GRADUATION PROJECT 
About two months before graduation the sen- 
iors of Alexis I. du Pont High School, Wilming- 
ton, Deleware, write their own program script. 
The first step in the project is determining the 
special abilities and talents of the members—as 
speakers, as musicians, and as actors. The for- 
mat of the final script is dependent on these. 
Next is determining the general theme and 
basic material to be adapted to script form. 
Themes in past years have been, “The Four 
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Freedoms,” “Education for One World,” and 
“The Triumph of Democracy.” Several class 
hours are devoted to a consideration of pupil 
suggestions and the final choice of the theme. 

The final step, as a writing project, is produc- 
ing the script. This involves extensive reading 
and selection of poems that can be treated 
chorically, and music that can serve both as 
background for the poetry and as special fea- 
tures utilizing individual vocal or instrumental 
talents. These materials are worked into a se- 
quence, and dialogue is written to give the 
script dramatic continuity. The Robinson-La- 
touche, “Ballad for Americans” has served as 
the most frequent presentation technique. 

With the script complete, production on it is 
begun with tryouts for the principal speaking 
and singing parts. After these roles are assigned, 
the minor lines of the dialogue and various ef- 
fects in the poems are assigned, using as many 
different members of the class as possible. Re- 
hearsals are under the supervision of the director 
of dramatics, assisted by the director of music. 
Throughout the rehearsals the script is quite 
flexible, and many experiments are tried to 
heighten its effectiveness. About a week before 
graduation the final script is decided upon and 
everyone participating learns his lines and busi- 
ness. 

In actual performance, the traditional proces- 
sion to the stage is used. The class, seated on a 
built-up stage, presents its program, after which 
follows the traditional graduating ceremonies. 
Frequently, a speaker is invited to give an ad- 
“ress on some subject closely correlated with 
*he general theme. The program and the speaker 
*s each limited to twenty minutes for presenta- 
tion.—RoBERT DuRKEE, Head of the English De- 
~ortment, Alexis I. du Pont High School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


JUNTOR HIGH CITIZENS 
SERVE IN VARIOUS WAYS 

Every year the Federation Council of the 
Manhattan, Kansas, Junior High School spon- 
sors a “No Luxury Day” in connection with the 
American Junior Red Cross drive. The money 
derived from the day on which our school citi- 
zens deny themselves their usual luxuries, and 
put money into the “big jar,” is sent to the chil- 
dren overseas who are less fortunate than we 
are. This money doesn’t mean luxuries for the 
ehildren of the countries where it is sent. It 
means the real necessities of life. 

Almost all homerooms are enrolled in the 
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Junior Red Cross. Money for the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund comes from the “No Luxury Day” 
and the Junior Red Cross drive. 

Last year the Hi-Y, assisted by several other 
school groups, mailed fifty-eight boxes of ar- 
ticles to families of Europe and Asia. Almost 
every student contributed to the clothing, food, 
and other useful articles. 

Each year in December, all homerooms take 
part in the sale of Christmas seals. They also 
contribute toys and other gifts for poor children 
of the community. Sixteen families are adopted 
each year. The families are adopted by the Hi- 
Y and Girl Reserves in co-operation with the 
homerooms. 

In January the students contribute to the 
March of Dimes to help fight infantile paralysis. 
Junior high citizens serve in various other ways 
in contributing to worthy causes. 

Another project of the Federation Council is 
the annual school carnival. Every student in 
school has something to do in connection with 
the carnival. The money from the carnival is 
used for homeroom parties, grade school parties, 
all school parties, trips to places of interest, to 
assist certain activities, etc. The Federation 
Council has a plan to aid needy junior high 
students wherever there is a need.— ELLEN BAKER, 
Manhattan Junior high School, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


GIRLS’ LEAGUE SPONSORS 
VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 

Ottawa Hills High, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has one unique feature—a Senior Girls’ League 
open to any girl who wishes to join. The group 
was organized several years ago by Miss Alma 
Seegmiller a faculty member. Its purpose is 
twofold: 1) It gives each girl a chance to be- 
come better acquainted with her fellow class- 
mates. 2) It presents a scholarship to the most 
worthy senior girl. 

A riew League is organized at the beginning 
of each school year. After leaders are selected, 
names of all girls are listed alphabetically and 
numbered off one, two, three, and four. The 
number one’s form a group, the two’s another, 
etc. A leader is elected for each group, which 
holds its own meeting and decides on a mem- 
ber of the faculty to be its adviser. 

Meetings are held bi-monthly. The first Tues- 
day of each month the respective groups hold 
a pot-luck spread at the home of a member. 
These meetings are informal, enabling the girls 
to get together for a “fun” session. 

Each group contributes a minimum of $15 to 
the scholarship fund. The money is usually 
earned by the girls themselves in various ways, 
such as paddlepop and donut sales after school, 
rummage sales, and raffles. 

In the spring the League holds its annual 
banquet. It is not a banquet in the usual sense 
of the word. Instead of coming dressed in their 
best clothes, the girls come in their oldest ones. 
Each group selects one idea to represent and 
then dresses accordingly. Skits are written and 
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presented to carry out this idea. With the ban- 
quet, the activities of the year ends.—JEANNINE 
KRANTZ, Ottawa Hills High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


HOW BOSSE HIGH REWARDS 
MERITORIOUS SERVICES 

To recognize and reward meritorious acts or 
special services by individuals for or in con- 
nection with school, is the purpose of the Orchid 
Club, one of the newer establishments at Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Indiana. 

About a year ago Carl Ejifler, principal, be- 
came convinced that some sort of machinery 
should be set up to properly award those peo- 
ple connected with the school who have per- 
formed some outstanding school service, and to 
give them the recognition from students and 
faculty which should be theirs. Consequently he 
instituted the idea of an Orchid Club. 

There are now eighteen members of the Club, 
including three faculty members who were se- 
lected for outstandnig work in their teaching 
duties. The group meets regularly every week 
to transact business and vote on prospective 
members. 

To conceive a clear picture of what the Orchid 
Club is like and how it functions, let us review 
the cases of Marlene Fawcet and Mary Lee Cul- 
ver, whose experiences were typical of the 
others. 

After school one day, Mariene by chance came 
upon a gold wrist watch lying hidden in the 
dust and grass where it had been lost. She 
picked it up and the next day unhesitatingly 
turned it in to the office. She neither left her 
name nor laid any claim to reward. She con- 
sidered it her duty as the finder of the watch 
to return it to its owner without pomp or un- 
due notice. 

Mary Lee Culver had been working hard to 
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be a valuable member of the Bosse Debating 
Society, along with other school organizations. 
She culminated this work by winning a city- 
wide speech contest, sponsored by the Toast- 
master’s Club. 

The Screening Committee of the then newly- 
formed Orchid Club came across Marlene’s act 
and thought it a most commendable and un- 
selfish one. Several weeks later the Committee 
brought attention to Mary Lee’s success and con- 
sidering along with this the many other services 
she had rendered, she too was suggested as a 
member of the Club. 

Each of these in their respective weeks was 
recommended at a regularly scheduled meeting, 
along with one other person. After due discussion 
and reports on these individuals by the Screen- 
ing Committee, the Club voted by a show of 
hands which they thought had performed the 
most outstanding service. 

The name of the candidate for that week, in 
this case Marlene and later Mary Lee, was then 
reported to the members of the faculty for their 
comments. Then the name and comments were 
turned in to the Principal who has the final 
vote. Marlene and Mary Lee were approved and 
their names were posted on the special Orchid 
Club bulletin-board for all the student body and 
faculty to see. They automatically became mem- 
bers of the Club and received the special awards 
which go with this—permanent Committee-of- 
One and Scarlet-and-Gray status. 

Thus, these girls and the other members of 
the Club received honor and recognition for 
their “meritorious or svecial services performed 
for or in connection with the school.”—ALLAN 
Jacoss, Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville, 
Indiana. 





Assembly Programs for September 


(Continued from page 296) 

their patrol caps, seventh year Patrols have red 
ties, the eighth year dark blue ties, and the 
ninth year black. To avoid regimentation, their 
skirts and socks may be any color and they work 
out very attractive color effects. 

First four Patrols talked on these _ topics: 
First—Welcome to the New Seventh Year Pu- 
pils; Who the Patrols Are; What They Do; What 
They Wear. Second—How One Gets to be a 
Patrol; How New Pupils Apply for Membership. 
Third—Our Slogan, “Be A Good Citizen of 81;” 
The Meaning of Good School Citizenship: How 
the Patrols Contribute to Good School Citizen- 
ship. Fourth—Pupil Responsibility as School 
Citizens: Conduct or Behavior Guidance, the 
new subject in the seventh and eighth grades; 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, the new 
subject for ninth graders. 

Following are the actual words of the Fifth 
Patrol in discussing the topic, “What Happens 
to Pupils Who Do Not Accept Our Plan of Good 
Citizenship: ” 

Your homeroom teacher and your different 
class teachers expect you to show a desire to be 
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a good citizen of the school. We believe that 
three years of forming right patterns of behavior 
will so affect a girl’s conduct that she will be 
a desirable member of High School and College, 
or in business or the home later on. That, of 
course, will make her a good citizen of our city, 
our country, and our world. 


But a few always pull the wrong way. These 
pupils will be corrected by their teachers in 
classrooms and by the Patrol in the halls. If 
they accept the correction, everyone stands ready 
to help them. 

If they persist in being poor citizens, a charge 
is entered in the “Citizenship Book” which your 
secretary carries with her while on duty. Per- 
haps this makes the careless pupils think and 
change their ways. But if it doesn’t, the next 
step is a citizenship card which goes to the 
principal’s office. 

Again everybody tries to help those pupils 
think right. If they continue to balk and make 
nuisances of themselves so that others are de- 
prived of the chance to study in an atmosphere 
of learning, then they must go to our Citizen- 
ship Clinic. We could think of them as bad pu- 
pils or foolish pupils, and perhaps they are both. 
Instead, we think of them as “sick”—sick in 
their behavior, in their Citizenship. 

Their stay in the Clinic must be at least five 
days and perhaps longer. Their mothers must 
come. Their guidance teachers and the Clinic 
teachers talk to them. They have a chance to 
“think it over.” They are completely shut off 
from their class and their program. Their les- 
sons are remedial and they always seem to need 
them. If a pupil in the Clinic decides that she 
wants to fall in with the rest of “81” in the pro- 
gram of Good Citizenship, she goes back to her 
class a far wiser person. Sometimes pupils nev- 
er come back. We don’t know what happens to 
them except that our classes are more pleasant 
places without them. We all know that our city 
has hospitals where marvelous things are done 
for sick people. But no one of us wants to be 
sick and go to the hospital! 

And so let us not do anything that will make 
it necessary for us to go to the Citizenship Clinic. 
It’s helpful to know that the Clinic is there to 
help those who become sick in their Citizenship. 
Bnt it is far more fun to be a good citizen of 
the school. 

Last Word: During the months this summer 
when school is not in session, material which 
will appear in this department each month for 
the school term of 1948-1949 will be prepared 
for publication. If you have presented an as- 
sembly program in your school which you con- 
sider outstanding or unique, why not send about 
a 500 word article describing it to be considered 
for publication in the department? Accounts of 
new ideas which have been developed in your 
school and other materials of general interest on 
yssemblies will also be welcomed. Accounts of 
programs and other materials for the department 
should be sent to C. C. Harvey, 212 Y. M. C. A., 
Salem, Oregon. 
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STUNTS for Programs and Parties 








Mending A Broken Match 


Before time for your trick, into the hem of a 
large white handkerchief, insert a match. Dis- 
play the handkerchief to your audience to show 
that it is empty. Then ask a member of your 
audience to place a match in the center of the 
handkerchief. Next, fold over the handkerchief, 
rolling it up so that the match is completely hid- 
den. Find the match by feeling for it, and hold- 
ing on the spot where the match is, ask a mem- 
ber of the audience to break it. Everyone can 
hear and see the breaking of the match. Make 
a few passes over the match, muttering some 
magic words, say “presto” (or any magic word), 
unroll the handkerchief over a table and out 
rolls the unbroken match. 


When you fold the handkerchief and roll it 
up, be sure that you fold the corner with the 
hidden match so that you can find it easily. Of 
course, the match that your volunteer breaks is 
the one which he put in, not the one which you 
put in: the hem of the handkerchief. 


The Howl Club 


Select a quartet, or other number, of good 
voices and announce them as the Howl Club 
which will render a song in the key of Q. In 
advance each person, or each two, depending on 
the number of singers, has been assigned a dif- 
ferent song to sing, such as “Tipperary”, “When 
You Wore a Tulip”, “John Brown’s Body”, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail A-Winding”. At a 
given signal they all start and sing their songs 
through. Comic costumes may be worn, if 
desired. 





Lunches for the Picnic 


Lunches at the picnic sometimes have a way 
of being too different to be altogether satisfac- 
tory. The hit-or-miss fashion of this part of the 
affair often registers too few hits. Here is an 
idea that may help. 


Get paper lunch boxes or, if they are not 
available, quart size ice cream containers or 
even large paper bags will do. Pack the lunch 
in advance, placing portions for one or a couple 
in each box. If the boxes are large enough, it is 
best to provide for two to a box. This arrange- 
ment tends to insure proper ease and congenial- 
ity between partners. 


Nobody wants to work at a picnic. This system 
permits the work to be done beforehand. No- 
body wants his lunch handled indiscriminately 
by picnic hands, Lunch put up this way appeals 
to him. Nobody wants more than his share. 
Neither does one want to take chances on the 
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annoyance that goes with running out of marsh- 
mallows or sandwiches because someone made a 
bad guess. Even less would one be disposed to 
complain of the way the “eats” turned out. 
This system guarantees each one his share—a 
share planned carefully in advance. 





Stage Tournament 


Spring days are a fitting time to spend a few 
hours in the open lists, with the “Knights and 
Ladies of ye Olden Tymes”. 

A lawn, park or nearby meadowland may be 
used as the setting for an ideal open air frolic of 
this kind and the preparaticns may be simple or 
elaborate as fancy and circumstances dictate. 

Pasteboard shields, on which are pasted var- 
ious devices cut out from crepe paper, are 
fastened to the tops of wooden spears and the 
spears are thrust in the ground at intervals of 
several feet, outlining a large oval field on 
which the jousts are to be held. 

Crepe paper ribbons of various colors stream 
out on the wind from the points of the spears 
holding the shields, and the young ladies draw 
streamers, of corresponding colors. Numbers are 
then drawn by the young men and their num- 
bers correspond to numbers concealed on the 
backs of the shields. Each knight in this manner 
becomes possessor of a shield and spear and the 
Knight Companion of the young lady who has 
drawn the streamers which match in color those 
on his shield, 

Bright colored rugs and cushions may be pro- 
vided for the comfort of the ladies and the 
the whole appearance of the scene should be 
made as gay and brilliant as possible by the use 
of bright scarfs, streamers, and pennants. 


Two persons are in charge of the tournament 
field, a marshal and a trumpeter. The Knights 
are divided into pairs, the heavier of each pair 
acting as horse and the other as rider. Long 
poles, the ends of which are protected by sacks 
filled with excelsior, hay, or straw, are provided 
for the riders. The marshal designates who shall 
be opponents and at the sound of the trumpet 
the riders, mounted on their chargers, rush into 
the fray, each trying to dismount his rival 
knight. The marshall keeps matching the suc- 
cessful pairs of knights until all have been 
defeated except one pair, which with great ac- 
claim and blowing of trumpets, are crowned 
victors of the jousting. 

No field-day tournament is complete without 
some kind of a_ tug-of-war. A very amusing 
contest of this kind is the “One foot tug”. A 
fifteen-foot rope is needed. The left foot of each 
contestant is inserted in loops at opposite ends 
of the rope. Only two at a time may play. The 
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contestant then turns his back toward his rival, 
and standing or hopping on one foot tries to 
pull his opponent over the line. The center of the 
rope should be over the goal line at the start 
and whoever succeeds in pulling the other over 
the line is winner. If a contestant touch his 
hand or any part of his body, except his right 


foot, to the ground he forfeits the contest to his . 


opponent. 
Any outdoor games and feats of skill may be 





used for an affair of this kind and there are 
many contests in which the ladies may also take 
part. 

As in the tournament of clden times, the re- 
freshments should be spread out of doors in the 
shade of a pavilion or tree and may consist of 
those things which are most easily served in 
this way, such as sandwiches, relishes that may 
be eaten from the fingers, frosted cakes, anu 
fresh fruits. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XIX 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Democracy and the Student Council—Edgar G 
Johnston. P. 38, Sept. ’47. 
Orientation Day in Our Junior High—Ruth Ver- 
Democratic 


trees. P. 16, Sept. °47. 

Extra-class Awards in a School— 
Sept. 47. 

Activity | grere 


Adolph J. Schabel. P. 33, 

Democratic Conusiruction of an 
System.—Kari L. mMassanari. I’. 35, Sept. 

Training Future Sponsors at N. Y. Sie. ii ‘Meth. 
P. 48, October ’47. 

A “Float” Activity Schedule—an 
Kenneth E. Anderson. P. 45, Oct. 

A Thousand Parents for Open House—Raymond G. 
Wilson. P. 93, Nov. ’47. 

A Small Community Within a Larger One—Jean- 
ette Anderson. P. 106, Nov. 47. 

Are Teachers Colleges Training a Third Sex?— 
Dugald S. Arbuckle. P. 147, Jan. ’ 

Our Student Government Interns in Citizenship— 
Thomas C. Barham. P. 167, Jan. ’48. 

Study and Appreciation of School and Community— 
Mary Wallace. P. 170, Jan. ’48. _ 

Homeroom Meetings Train for Practical Citizen- 
ship—Sadie L. Clancy. P. 171, Jan. ’48. 

Varsity Sports Letter Given New Significance— 
Charles Hausenfleck. P. 199, Feb. ’47. 

The Valedictorian—George E. Carrothers. P. 213, 


Mar. ’'48, 
The Activities Program of Aged igh School— 


Experiment— 
"47. 


Arthur B. Gorsuch. P. 236, Mar 
Activities and tue Currcutuin—Daniel F. Grayson. 
. 275, May ’48. 


Medicine Men | Educ ation—Nellie Zetta Thompson. 
P. 277, May 


Students’ Day ab Its Evaluation—Ethel L. Smith. 
P, 287, May ’48. 
Learning Americanism by Making Field-Study 


Trips—William L, Goodwin. P. 302, May ’48. 


ASSEMBLIES 


Protherhood Assembly—Carol Hansen. P. 14, Sept. 


7. 
Assembly Programs for October—C. C. Harvey, P. 


21, Sept. 


Assembiy Programs for November—C. C. Harvey. 
P. 58, Oct. 47. 

Assembly Programs for December—C. C. Harvey. 
P. 96, Nov. ’” 


aa “Bassay on the Birth of Our Science Drama— 
Norma Bischoff. P. 109, Nov. ’47. 

Assembly Programs for January—C. C. Harvey. P. 
128, Dec. °47. 

Assembly Programs for February—C. C. Harvey. 
P. 160, Jan. ’48. 

An American Brotherhood Assembly — Mildred 
Swafford Boyington. P. 187, Feb. ’48. 

Taking Stock of Ourselves in Assembly—Edna L. 
Klages. P. 190, Feb. ’48. 

Assembly Programs for March—C. C. Harvey. P. 
192, Feb. ’48. 

Originality Emphasized in Auditorium Programs— 

Beatrice Chandler. P. 205, Feb. ’48. 

A Brotherhood Program in Junior High School— 
Staff of the Junior Journal. P. 205, Feb. ’48. 


Assembly Programs for April—C. Cc. Harvey. P. 
224, Mar. ’48. 

Pep Assembly in Reverse—M. D. Clinton. P. 250 
April ’48, 


Assembly Programs for May—C. C. Harvey. P. 256, 

pr. ‘ 

Assembly Programs for September—C. C. Harvey. 
P. 293, May ’48. 
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ATHLETICS 
A New Pattern for Our Girls’ Athletic Group— 
Mary Beth Timm. P. 35, Sept. ’47 


Bowling Is Popular Girls’ poets at Kent State 
High—Harriet Travis. P. 67, Oct 

Our Plan for Creating Interest in ” athletic s—E. R. 
Abramoski. P. 69, Oct. ’ 

Varsity Gymnastic Team Of Appalachian High— 
Herbert Wey. P. 135, Dec. ’47. 

Procedures in Management of Invitational Basket- 
ball Tournaments—L. L. Williams. P. 153, Jan. 


"47, 

—— adi a ata tah R. Pettengill. P. 186, 

Our Council-Initiated Recreational Program—Trav- 
is Stovall. P. 206, Feb. 

Spring Football Game Is a ‘Popular 
F. Gates. P. 268, April ’48. 

ay Clinies—Leonard Y. Rosenberg. P. 283, 
48. 


Event—Terrell 


May 


Leisure-Time Pursuits Developed by Students— 
Irma Brown. P. 304, May ’48. 
CLUBS 


Student Assistance in Audio-Visual Aids—O. Rich- 
ard Nagy. P. 19, Sept. ’47. 

United Nations Youth A Social Studies Club—Max 
Newfield. P. 29, Sept. ’47. _ 

Junior Chess Association Sponsors City. Tourna- 
ment—narry Samstat. P. 33, Sept °47. 

Sponsoring the Science Club—George Gréisen Mal- 
linson. P. 49, Oct. ’47. 

A Junior Red Cross Symposium on 
Calanthe M. Brazelton. P. 71, Oct. ‘47. 
Sponsoring the Science Club—George Greisen Mal- 

linson. P. 94, Nov. ‘47. 
Youth Thanksgiving Service by Hi-Y Clubs of 
Portland—Dwight O. Welch. Fb. 108, Nov. ’'47. 
Unusual Book Club Helps Meet Needs of Students— 
Max London. P. 105, Nov. '47. 

Active Participation in Junior 
Pierson. P. 106, Nov. ’47. 

What To Do During Spare Time? Club Finds An- 
swer—Florence Messick. P. 108, Nov. '47. 

Library Club Takes Lead in Book Week Program— 
Ella Mae Knop. P. 110, Nov. ’47. 

Service Clubs and the Public Schools—Calvin T. 
Ryan. P. 115, Dec. ’47. 

= — Me Into It—Laurette Conners. P. 117, 

ec ‘ 

Sponsoring the Science Club, Part 2—George Grei- 
sen Mallinson. P. 124, Dec 47. 

Music Patrons Club Helps “Sapport Music Ac tivities 
—Elizabeth M. Rau P. 136, Dec. ’47. 

cotland—Doris Cheesman. I. 


Peace— 


Red Cross—Selma ; 


Merry Christmas to 
138, Dec. '47. 

Our "Boys Were “Bitten by the Modeling 
Calloway Taulbee. P. 139, Dec. ’47. 

“B. Cc.” Stands for ‘Boosters Club’-—Vince Lonero. 
Pr. 1389, Dec. ’47. 

Learning to Help Others—Jeannetie Edwards. P. 
142, Dec. '47. 

What Is the IFTA?—Helen Ann Rohret. P. 151, Jen, 


Bug’'— 


Hesperian Girls’ Society Carries on Many Proje ts 
--ia Verne Maxey. P. 176, Jan. ’48. 

A Eo aa aad Newcomers—Kathleen Hemry. VP. 186, 

e 

A School Meets Recreational Needs of Youth—Mury 
L. Kenwill. P. 188, Feb. ’48. 

Organized am + Spirit at El Monte Union High— 
G. V. Burnett. 203, Feb. '48. 

A Photography Club Grows out of Student Interest 
—James A, White. P. 204, Feb. 

The Patrol Organization in a Junior ‘High School— 
Annie Sims, P. 206, Feb. '48. 
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An Nar aR Jato Band—Mary Ellen Berneski. P. 

1 

A Junior High School Horticultural Club—Norma 
Merritt. P. 265, April ’48. 

Our Photography Class Supplements Activities— 
Mae Sunada. P. 301, May ’48. 

Preparation for Tapping in National Honor Society 
—Rosalia Roth. P. 305, May ’48. 

Girls’ League Sponsors Wartate of Activities—Jean- 
nine Krantz. P. 307, May ’48. 

How Bosse High Rewards Meritorious Services— 
Allan Jacobs. P. 308, May ’48 


DEBATE, DRAMATICS, AND SPEECH 


Taste in Declamation—R. L. Irwin. P. 5, Sept. '47. 

Building Interest in Dramatics—Margarete Baum. 
P. 20, Sept. *47. 

Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes—Harold 
E. Gibson. P. 55, Oct. ’47. 

A Debate ag Bock Characters to Life—C. A. 
Bristow. P. 85, "47. 

The Case diner “Compulsory Arbitration—Harold 
E. Gibson. P. 88, Nov. '47. 

“Youth Speaks’ ’—Broadcasts Sponsored by Youth 
Council—Paula Frangos. P. 103, Nov. ’47. 

Planning the Affirmative Rebuttal—Harold E. 
Gibson. P. 131, Dec. ’47. 

Planning the Negative Rebnttal—Harold E. Gibson. 
P. 157, Jan. °48. 

Play for Play’s Sake—W. N. Viola. P. 159, Jan. ’48. 

Debate Class Discusses Important Local Issue— 
Herbert I. Bruning. P. 169, Jan. ’48. 

“B. O. W. S.”’ at Marygrove—Claire and James R. 
Irwin. P. 183, Feb. ’48. 

Facts Regarding Practices in Secondary School 
oe Contests—Karl F. Robinson. P. 211, Mar. 


Forensics for Everyone, Here’s How We Do It— 
Walter Nickel. P. 235, Mar. ’48. 

A Movie Based on ‘‘The Sweet Singer of Israel’’— 
Elizabeth M. Akers. P. 269, April ’48. 

“The Ghost Walks Again’’—Activities and Pro- 
jects—Catharyne Chambers. P. 302, May ‘48. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


Competes to Raise Money for Foster Parents Plan 

—Constance Petroski. P. 33, Sept. ’47. 

Learning Business Procedures Through School 
Store and Bank—J. C. Haws. P. 71, Oct. ’ 

Our Council Goes All Out for Community “Chest 
Drive—Helen Helfrich. P. 73, Oct. °47. 

Student Council in chore of School Supply Store— 
Ruth Sheldrake. P. 136, Dec. ’ 

How a High School Got Its Recreation Room— 
Lucille M. Nash. P. 173, Jan. ’48. 

“Tag Day’’ Proves Good Money-Raising Device— 
Dorothy Becherer. P. 199, Feb. ’48. 

Unusual Valentine Stunt Helps Finance Yearbook— 
Janice Smith. P. 201. Feb 

Pupils and Activity Budget Benefit From Sale of 
Milk—Ida Mae Diener. P. Feb. '48. 

Living War oe Financed by Students—Ken- 
neth C. Skeen. 206, Feb. 48. 

Money and Merry Making Result From Mardi Gras 
—Esther Skoog Fredricson. P. 233. Mar. ’48. 

Our Student Body Finds Money in Paper Drives— 
Audrey Traina. P. 263, April ’'48. 

Magic in Sales Promotion—Samuel Fisherman. P. 
279, May ’48. 

How a Spanish Club Earned a ‘Recordio’’— 
Dorothy Hughes. P. 299, May ’48. 


PARTIES 


Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 39, Sept’47. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 78, Oct. '47. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 111, Nov. ‘47. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 143, Dec. ‘47. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 175, Jan. ’48. 

Hodierni Romani Feast in Traditional Style—Elsie 
Fee. P. 201, Feb. ’48. 

Interesting All-Game we for trnloe High Stu- 
dents—Anna L. Brewer. "48. 

Stunts for Programs and eteiee. “— 207. Feb. ’48. 

“Cinderella’’ Ball is — Social Event—Ada 
Haworth. P. 234. Mar. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 239. Mar. ’48. 

Are Your Dances Organized?—Maynard B. Henry. 
P. 247, April ’48. 

From the Seniors to Their Mothers—Golda Gaskins. 
FP. 252, April ’ 

We Do It Like the Romans of Old—Evelyn Rieke. 
P. 264, April ’48. 

Stunts for Programs and parties. P. 271, Apr. '48. 

For a Different Program, Try a Vocabulary ‘‘Down”’ 
—Adeline Wright. P. 300, May ’48. 

Community-Wide Interest in an Annual Style Show 
—Betty Arnsman. P. 305, May ’48. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 309, May ’48. 
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PROGRAMS 


Portland’s Football Jamboree—Paul I. Bennett. F. 
13, Sept. °47. 
Student Affairs Organization Sponsors ‘‘Freshman 
Night’’—Gertrude Thuemler. P. 28, Sept. °47. 
The School Turns Big Top—G. Wheeler Smith. P. 
52, Oct. °47. 

Biology Night: A Brand New Idea—Irving C. Keene. 
P. 65, Oct. ’47. 

Use of Demonstrations in Public Relations— 
Carolos De Zafra. Jr. P. 72, Oct. ’47. 

Spotlight Revue Annual Affair for Ten Years— 
Geraldine E. MacDonald. FP. 73, Oct. ’47. 

Book Week Celebration Is Featured Activity— 
Madge Polk Townsley. P. 104, Nov. ’47. 

Christmas Worship Service for the Individual—J. 
L. McBride. P. 126, Dec. ’47. 

True Christmas Spirit Reigns at Annual Tea— 
Veronica Mako. P. 137, Dec. ’47. 

Se pow Life is Featured in Series of Broadcasts— 

A. Grunenfelder. P. 140, Dec. ’47. 

A c ‘ontest to Improve Posture of Students—Eliza- 
beth Boger. P. 141, Dec. ’47. 

A New Approach to a Sing Program—Edna IL. 
Klages. P. 185, Feb. °48. 
‘Lights! Action! Camera! Holly wood in Minature’”’ 
—Ruth Henry. P. 231, Mar. ’48. 

Joint Pupil-Staff Planning Marks Career Day Pro- 
gram—Juanita M. Downes. P. 232, Mar. ’48. 

An Arbor Dav Program—Gretchen C. Trumpp. P. 
249, April ’48. 

Mother’s Day Program from " New Angle—Frances 
M. Fisher. P. 251, April ’4 

Arbor Day: an Important Bvont on Our Calendar— 
Mildred M. Coughlin. P. 264, April ’48. 

A Poetry Festival—Margaret W. Bowtelle. P. 289, 
May ’48 

‘“Postures on Parade’’—Frances Hopton. P. 291, 
May ’48. 

Community Sings Become Valued Local Institution 
—Frank Iddings. P. 301. May ’48. 

The Junior Broadcasters Have Variety of Programs 

e —Clara W. Mink. P. 304, May ’48. 

Seniors Show Ingenuity in Arranging Musicale— 
Peggy Edwards. P. 306, May 

Our Senior English Graduation — Project—Robert 
Durkee. P. 306, May ’48 


PUBLICATIONS 


New opoper | atest Manuals—Laurence R. Campbell. 

English ey Publishes a Book on Wisconsin— 
William Hoth. P. 31, Sept. °47. 

Junior Fourth Estate corte Activities—Lottie R. 
Lelek. P. 32, Sept. °47. 

Novel Campaign Methods Sell Our School Paper— 
Harry B. Warner. P. 105, Nov. ‘ 

Our Service Men Are Not Forgotten—A. Jeannette 
Walter. 140, Dec. °47. 

ren lng in Publishing First High School Year- 
book—Richard R. Byrne. P. 174, Jan. ’48. 

EXIT: Feature Shortage ENTER: Feature Surplus 
—Kathryn R. Campbell. P. 181, Feb. ’48. 

Learning Journalism by Doing It—Ellen Pearey. 
P. 189, Feb. ’48. 

Student Newspapers Mean High Morale—John F. 
Brunett. P. 222. Mar. °48. 

Lesouvenir: a High School Yearbook— 
Richard Hicks. P. 237, Mar. '48. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


hs er cor a Student Council—G. M. Van Pool. 

» sep 

Maryland Area ree Council Group—Maynard 
B. Henry. P. 10. Sep 

Hy AS scum wleetion--Lesiie W. Moore. P. 18, 
e 

Student- Teacher Run School on Horace Mann An- 
niversary—E. J. Bryan. P. 29. Sept. °47. 

Fvture Citizens Learn Self-Reliance—John Kruse. 
P. 30, Sept. °47. 

Stvdent Leader Group oe Summer Senate— 
Hileen Agnes. P. 32, Sept. °47. 

Are Students Better “eee than Teachers?—Mor- 
ris A. Brinn. P. 47. Oct. °47. 

Importance of Executive les age of ™~, geecent 
Government—Mildred Riley. P. 69, Oct 

Honor Hall System Takes the Place a 
Pat Bates. P. 738, Oct. °47. 

Self-Nomination of = Leaders—Maynard 7P@. 
Henry. P. 83, Nov. 

Mekinge Democracy Work in eee Government— 
Timothy E. Curran. P. 107, Nov. 

Student Council Elections Valuable, Civic Experi- 
ences—P. D. Pointer. P. 108, "47. 

Cc. A. S. S. Holds Its First ot . 
Norene Ahl. P. 127, Dec. '47. 
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aegtent Counct! Workshop—Fred B. Dixon. P. 149, 

lan. ’48. 

Students of Stratford High Go to the Polls—Rita 
Wallace. P. 173, Jan. ’48. 

Senior Privileges vs. Student Duties—Fred B. Dix- 
on. P, 179, Feb. ’48. 

Enthusiasm of Youth and Intergroup Living— 
Virgil L. Border. P. 200, Feb. ’48. 

The Aftermath of ‘‘Bessie Green’’—Irving R. Fried- 
man. P. 219, Mar. ’48. 

Student Council Attacks Vexing Safety Problem— 
Publicity Committee, Hibbing High School. P. 
231, Mar. ’48. 

Sound System Promotes Student Participation—J. 
R. Miller. P. 235, Mar. ’48. 

All School Groups Use Our New Display Cases— 
Ruth Huddleston. P. 235, Mar. '48. 

Miniature Sovcbaanenl of the United States—Naomi 
‘a Hanna and Richard E. Boehler. P. 2388, Mar. 

School City of Midwood—Dorothy Duckett Joseph. 
P. 245, April ’48. 

Typical Minutes of Bay League Forum—A. R. 
Veenker. P. 255, April ’48. 

Honor Study Hall as Student Government Proving 
Ground—Joyce Cary. P. 263, April ’48. 

Classroom Committee Plan Gives All Equal Chance 
—Helen R. Towers. P. 266. April ’48. 

A Traffic Court Helps to Solve the Problem—W. 
Hampton Sawyers. P. 268, April ’48. 

Develop Worid Understanding Through Student 
Activities—Belle Farman. P. 270, April ’48. 

ee Clinic—Marilyn Kaasch. P. 280, May 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES 


Caeenronene Awards—Emma E. Christian. P. 11, 

ept. °47. 

Building Community Relations Through an Eng- 
lish Project—Sylvia Ryin. P. 27, Sept ’47. 

Activity Projects of a New Advanced Art Class— 
Charlene Arnold. P. 29, Sept. °47. 


ae Has the Grip—w. N. Viola. P. 48,” 


Oct 

seo gr td Chest Project—John Doberstein. P. 66, 
ct 

Annual Halloween Headache Becomes Community 
Asset—Barbara Steinhauser. P. 67, Oct. ’47. 

Music Therapy in the Junior High School—Lenore 
Adubato. P. 86, Nov. ’47. 

Libraries Are Popular in Albuquerque—E. R. Har- 
rington. P. 91, Nov. ’47. 

Students at Work on Their Social Problems—Le- 
roy B. Allen. P. 119, Dec. °47. 

Socialization Through Home-Room Luncheons—An- 
na Prochick. P. 137, Dec. ‘47. 

Dinner for School and Guests Precedes Christmas 
Program-—A. Edson Smith. P. 138, Dec. ’47. 

Using School Activities in Public Relations—Emily 
S. Morford. P. 141, Dec. ’47. 





Christmas Project at Alhambra Cit 
dred H. Crosswhite. P. 142, Dec. ’47. 

Radio Is a Valuable Medium in School-Public Re- 
lations—Irene Lighthiser. P. 167, Jan. ’48. 

Public Relations Bureau Serves School- Community 
—Mrs. Lynne S. Hartford. P. 168, Jan. '48. 

Viking Technicians Exhibit True Public Service 
Spirit—D. B. Austin. P. 169, Jan. ’48. 

Adoption of — by British Schools—Pamela Kay. 
P. 172, Jan 

Health and Safety Given a New Emphasis in Our 
School—R. C. Montgomery. P. 174, Jan. ’48. 

Our Personal Relations Department Gets Results— 
Ralph Atkinson and Geneva Marsh. P. 200, Feb. 
"48. 


‘‘Rags to Rogs Drive’’—New Way of Doing It—John 
A. Oliver. P. 204, Feb. ’48. 

Junior High Elects a Beauty Queen— J. E. Mulli- 
gan. P. 217, Mar. ’48. 

Memorial Forest Project at sear emith High School 
—E. M. Dahlberg. P. 231, Mar. 

This Experience pate. Us "Appreciate Citizenship— 
Harriett Garfinkel. 234, Mar. ’48., 

Our Honors “Sema: Ae ds ‘Chapman. P. 246, April 

Camping—an Educational Experience—Philip A. 
Seman. P. 253, April ’48. 

Beautification Project at Dreher High School— 
Eliza Pollard. P. 266, April ’48. 

Reforestation Projects of Oregon Schools—Homer 
Lyon. P. 267, April ’48. 

How Our Scholarship Loan Fund * (epee ater is seaacal 
ett A. Spaulding. P. 267, April ’48. 

Here’s How Our Seniors Learn sitet Vocations— 
Helen Schaars. P. 270, April ’48. 

Planned Travel Is Education—F. C. Thomas. P. 281, 
May ’ 

Social-Studies Trip @ as an aavet Activity—Clarence 
D. Samford. P. 285, May ’48 

Student Participation in Visual Aids Program— 
Thelma Nevin. P. 300, May ’48. 

Distinctive Class Gift Lends Color to School— 
Roland E. Stevens. P. 303, May ’48. 

Junior High Citizens Serve in Various Ways— 
Ellen Baker. P. 306, May ’48. 


Because of the complex interrelation and over- 
lapping of the various extracurricular activities 
and interests, niany of the articles listed here 
might properly have been classified under a num- 
ber of headings. To have listed items more than 
once would have been confusing, and so they have 
been placed arbitrarily according to the arrange- 
ment that seems most logical. Cross references 
have not been made, because they would be too 
numerous for space available and too involved for 
convenient use. 


Items appearing in such departments as As the 
Editor Sees It. News Notes and Comedy Cues are 
not listed in this volume index. 
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Supports all sizes and makes of Sousaphones. 
Adjustable to all size players. 
Player sits in normal and approved manner. 


Instrument is kept in its normal concert or 
marching position. 


Chair-Stand serves as rack when instrument is 
not in use. 


A must item for the young beginner or the girl 
sousaphonist. 


Wenger Music Equipment Co. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


Write direct to 
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Youth is the time to learn THRIFT 
Now is the time to teach 

How well men and women of tomorrow will be 
prepared for economic life as they find it depends 


upon the ideals, attitudes, and habits acquired in 
the schools of today. 





Adventures Never in history has thrift teaching been so timely. 

itt Boys and girls have an abundance of everything— 
Thri % health, energy, leisure, and money. 

ift Dr. Harry C. McKown’s knowledge of how to 

by make learning a pleasure is nowhere demonstrated 


more clearly than in this 305-page book of illustra- 
tions, stories, and anecdotes. 


Harry C. McKown 


“Adventures in Thrift” is the book. The time is 
now. 





Price $2.00 


School Activities Publishing Company 
1515 LANE ST. TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Summer Workshop in Theatre and Radio 


MacMurray College for Women 
(Open to High School Juniors) 


JULY6 -- JULY 3B, 94 


The Summer Workshop offers unique 
opportunities for intensive experience 
in theatre and radio planning and 
production to talented girls who are 
now juniors in high school. High school 
juniors who are selected for admission 
will work with regular college students 
in the production of plays and radio 
programs. 


oe 





Certificates attesting students’ proficiency 
will be issued at the end of the session. 
Selection of the high school section will 
be made on the basis of talent and past 
achievement as revealed in application. 


For Application Blanks 
write :— 


HAROLD E. GIBSON 


Director of Summer Session 
MacMurray College for Women 











Jacksonville, Illinois 


eibhnes teens nae eet = a ae Sees oe SE nS nena; 
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Annual Yearbook 
Critique and Contest 


ADVANTAGES: 


@ a periodic rating by a Board of experienced Judges 
stimulates student interest and activity and contributes 
to the betterment of the school publication ; 
@ five publication type and eight school level classifications 
permit the recognition of special groupings; 

each entry receives a numerical and class rating with 
publication of the results optional with the Adviser; 
@ an itemized score book covers all details of the 
publication ; 
@ Medalist, First, Second and Third Place Certificates are 
awarded the placing publications. 


POLICIES: 


@ the CSPA believes the school publication to be strictly an 
educational project which can be appraised and rated 
properly only by those intimately associated with the field; 











@ the Association is a cooperative venture in which the 
standards are those set by the publications themselves and 
where each Adviser is invited to contribute something to the 
progressive steps now being made toward better student 
publications. 


The 8th Annual Short Course in Year book Production 


to be held at Columbia University in the City of New York, Friday- Saturday, 
October 8-9, will cover every phase of Yearbook Production and is scheduled 
early in the school year for the convenience and information of all Advisers, 


Editors and Staff Members. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ENTRY FORMS to be mailed May 1. 
CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REGISTRATION FORMS to be mailed Sept. 7. 
RATINGS WILL BE ANNOUNCED at the YEARBOOK CONFERENCE, October 8. 


For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

















